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WHAT'S NEW 





UNDER THE SUN 


AMERICA HOUSE MOVES 


On WEDNESDAY, October 6th, America House 
opened its same red welcoming door to old friends 
and new at its new location, 485 Madison Avenue, 
at 52nd Street. 


What this simple announcement has meant in 
thought and work we leave to the imagination of 
our readers. 


What it will mean to us all we want to share with 
you, our friends. America House is no longer just a 
shop, for it shelters under its roof the expanding ac- 
tivities of both the Cooperative and Educational 
Councils. These you will be able to follow in the 
pages of Craft Horizons, and we trust they will win 
your approval and cooperation. 


We did not formally open to the public until Octo- 
ber 7th. On the 6th we held a pre-view for our Direc- 
tors and friends. Many were there, including our 
guests of honor, Miss Virginia Gildersleeve, Dean of 
Barnard College; William Church Osborn, President 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and Stephen 
Clark, President of the Museum of Modern Art, as 
well as representatives of the press. 


Our color scheme is still red, white and blue, and 
the photographs in this issue can tell you better than 
words how lovely our space is. Mrs. Draper, Morris 
Ketchum, and Francis X. Gina, architects, were re- 
sponsible for the interior. 


The Mezzanine Floor is devoted to the activities 
of the Educational Council, with exhibition space, 
comfortable chairs, work tables and reading lamps, 
and of course bookshelves for our ever-growing 
library. 


There is a special room whose shelves are devoted 
to the articles which can be sold at wholesale, and 
there is ample office, packing and storage space. No 
one can imagine what those items mean to our staff 
who have worked under incredibly difficult condi- 
tions this past year with amazing good nature and 
efficiency. 


Much of our stock is.new, but we still have our 
old friends. 


We hope you will visit us soon. We want to show 
you around and have you exclaim with us “How 
perfectly wonderful!” 


NEWS OF AMERICAN CRAFTS- 
MEN'S COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 


A W:!come to Oregon 


We are more than honored to announce that the 
Oregon Ceramic Studio has become one of the affili- 
ated groups of the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative 
Council. The notes they have sent in for the Crafts- 
men “Meet With Your Neighbors” section reflect 
the excellence of their work. Their presence in our 
midst will, we are sure, bring to our Councils the 
freshening zest of the northwest breeze. We welcome 
them most heartily. 


Craft Horizons 


SHALL CraFt Horizons be published four times a 
year? The desire for an increased number of issues 
is very real and we would like to say yes to the de- 
mand. But can we just at this time, with paper short- 
ages, labor shortages, mounting costs, and so many 
plans we want to put into execution. After much dis- 
cussion we have decided on a compromise. 

Craft Horizons, a full edition, with all its trim- 
mings, will continue to be published in November 
and May. In February and August we shall issue a 
limited edition, with all departments eliminated, and 
with special emphasis on one or two features. In the 
meantime if a lucky windfall comes our way, our 
policy may change overnight. We hope this will be 
satisfactory to our readers. 

In this issue we start a new department—‘“Delv- 
ings in Design.” What we say in it we know won't 
please everyone all the time, but we hope it will be 
of help to some. Don’t fail to read the details of our 
first design competition which appears at the end of 
the article. 


A Good Precedent 


On Friday, May 21st, at 12 o’clock, the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the American Crafts- 
men’s Cooperative Council, Inc., took place. Through 
the great courtesy of Miss Dorothy Shaver, it was 
held in the private dining room of Lord & Taylor, 
and was followed by a delicious lunch. Twenty-one 
representatives of twelve groups were present, as well 
as fifteen Directors and guests. The meeting followed 
an interesting personally conducted tour of Lord & 
Taylor. 

The stockholders’ meeting was brief, the only busi- 
ness being the ratification of the action of the Direc- 
tors and the election of new Directors. The discussion 
after lunch lasted for two hours and was the high 
spot of the conference. 

Enumerating the topics discussed can give only a 
small idea of the interesting points of view expressed, 














and it is impossible to elaborate on them here for 
lack of space. There is no question, however, that 
meeting with other craftsmen from many places, un- 
derstanding their point of view, knowing that others 
were thinking as you were thinking, was @ vitalizing 
experience. It is too easy to get into a rut in any walk 
of life. Conferences like this one are “rut preventors.” 
We hope this one was the forerunner of many more. 


Design Committee Progress 


Three distinguished new members of the Design 
Committee are announced with this issue. 

Mr. Joseph Platt, noted interior and industrial de- 
signer, as well as merchandise consultant for manu- 
facturers. Mr. Platt is now in business for himself, 
but was previously Director of the Bureau of Style 
and Design for Marshall Fields Manufacturing Di- 
vision, and also production designer for sets for 
motion pictures such as “Gone With the Wind,” 
“Rebecca” and “Burlesque.” 

Mr. Guy Gaylor Clark, Dean of the Art School of 
Cooper Union. Dean Clark is also an advertising Art 
Director and was formerly associated with William 
Chase and Frank S. DuMond in the New York 
School of Art. 

Mr. Horace F. Jayne, Vice-Director of the Metro- 
politan Museum and one of the Directors of the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council, who 
brings his wide knowledge and experience to bear on 
our problems. Mr. Jayne has volunteered to be re- 
sponsible for much of the work in assembling the 
Design Portfolio. This is under way, but will prob- 
ably not be completed until towards the first of the 
year. 

The Committee has not been very active during 
the summer, but expects to start functioning now 
that autumn is here and its members are once more 
assembled in New York. 

However, it is proud of the result of its first com- 
petition as shown in the opening exhibition of hooked 
rugs at America House. The variety of design and 
excellence of execution of these rugs has created real 
interest acd brought forth excellent press notices. The 
Committee realizes, however, that this is only a be- 
ginning, and a small one, towards the desired end. 


Americon Crafttsmen's Educational 
Council Notes 


In May the Regents of the State of New York 
granted a Charter to the American Craftsmen’s Ed- 
ucational Council. This was an honor and an ac- 
knowledgement of the value of our work which has 
left us humble and proud. We shall hope by hard 
work and wise thought to be worthy of the trust 
placed in us by the Regents. 

The Directors and Officers are as follows: Mr. 
Horace F. Jayne, President; Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, 
Vice-President and Treasurer; Miss Mary Vail An- 
dress, Secretary, and Miss Anne Morgan and Mrs. 
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Dorothy Draper, Directors. Other Directors will be 
added as further activities develop. 

Miss Florence Bailey has been engaged as Execu- 
tive Director and will have under her charge the ex- 
hibitions planned, all details connected with the 
workshop units, memberships and information. A 
full schedule of these activities will be announced in 
the February issue. 

The work of the Educational Council will be sup- 
ported by dues from members which we confiden- 
tially hope will shortly become tax exempt when we 
have proved our worth. Dues will be as follows: 


Annual Members 
Sustaining 
Associate 
Patrons 
We shall welcome any of our many friends who 
wish to join the Council and thus help it do the far- 


reaching work planned, which will be limited only 
by the extent of the finances at its disposal. 


Shall We Be "High Brow" or ''Low Brow"? 


At the stockholders conference in May we had 
an extremely interesting discussion on Craft Hori- 
zons. The Editor stood up and was pelted verbally 
with ideas and suggestions for a good half hour, some 
of which have found expression in this issue. One of 
the notes we made was as follows: “Ratio could run 
one quarter ‘high brow’ and three quarters ‘low’.” 
Another was: “use as many pictures as possible.” 
This last suggestion is, at present, automatically reg- 
ulated by the costs involved in many pictures. But 
suppose costs did not enter into the matter at all, 
the Editor still wonders how many should be run. 
Some pictures illustrate points better than many 
words, others lend a picturesque appeal to an article. 
Too many may tend towards a soporific effect, a 
looking with the eye only and not with the mind. 

Craft Horizons, in the opinion of the Editors 
should not be pedantic, nor too erudite. It should have 
variety of tone and thought. But it shouldn’t play 
down to its readers. It should be vital and challenging 
enough so that people are stimulated. It shouldn’t be 
so “low brow” that amusement is a reader’s only 
reaction. 

We have given these thoughts a section all their 
own for two reasons. First, we need to know our 
“reader reaction” on this vital question if we are to 
be of use. Second, we want to explain to the stock- 
holders present in May why we are still fair to 
middlin’ “high brow,” and why we expect to remain 
so unless, as a result of this exposition, we are deluged 
with requests for a change. 


No Laughing Matter 


If readers want to laugh they had better not read 
this article, for it treats of a matter which is serious 
and which has led to much searching of the heart. 
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It deals with the topic of how far we should go 
now, during the war, in the development of hand- 
crafts. This had to be discussed in relation to moving 
America House. It must be conside. ed in all the dis- 
cussions which any of us, the largest or the smallest 
of our groups, make. And as we are sure the same 
worry has clouded the day for many of us, we try 
here in one paragraph to give you our thoughts. 


Someone must prepare for the future. The truth 
of the song of the last war “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning, We’ll Be Soon Returning” goes pretty deep. 
The boys will be coming home, many of them in- 
capacitated for the life of action they used to lead. 
Men and women who have worked in defense will be 
looking desperately for other work. We can help some 
of them find it. We can only do it well, however, 
if we continue to study the problems involved, lay 
plans for the future, be ready to meet the coming 
readjustments. All we do now must be planned with 
this in mind. May craftsmen throughout the width 
and breadth of our land be ready to meet the future 
with a steady hand. This we hope for the sake of 
those crafts we love and for the people who fashion 
beauty with their hands. May we all dedicate our- 
selves to the winning of the War and the winning of 
the Peace. 


Swapping Section 


Friends, here is a unique opportunity—how about 
a swap? 

And speaking of swaps, the pins advertised in our 
last issue have all gone and for good hard cash too. 
It shows Craft Horizons can be a good medium of 
exchange. 


Swapping Section, 
America House. 
Sir: 

I, a member of the League of New Hampshire 
Arts & Crafts Soc. have a half peck of our na- 
tive butternuts (whole) which I would like to 
swap for some of the larger ones grown in the 
south. I have tried to locate someone in Ten- 
nessee who would sell some to me and so far 
have found no one. In a late number of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine I saw a picture of 
a man in Camdenton, Missouri, who was using 
the nuts to make belts and notice the magazine 
called them walnuts, but we here in the north 
call them butternuts. : 


Yours truly, 


MArIon D. ALLAN, 
10 Pleasant Street, 
West Lebanon, 
New Hampshire. 


Education or Ethics or Both 


We publish the following letter from one of our 
craftsmen. The problem he presents is undoubtedly 
very real. It goes to show human nature needs ed- 


ucation before mankind becomes perfect. Perhaps the 
publication of this letter will make some people 
promise to mend their ways: 


Craft Horizons, 
Dear Editor: 


Here is another problem which plagues the 
craftsman. It has become a recurring irritation to 
us and has caused us actual loss. 


Someone calls or writes, asking for a consign- 
ment of wares for his (or more often, her) shop. 
References are given or the person has been rec- 
ommended by reliable people. The consignment is 
sent. Often the arrangement is satisfactory, but 
in a number of cases we have had trouble. There 
may be a few sales and remittance made fairly 
scon, or the consignee will write that there have 
been no sales and that the goods will be returned. 
Lu either case nothing further is heard and our 
letters are unanswered. Finally we have to write 
to Chambers of Commerce and Better Business 
Bureaus in an effort to get the things back. If 
they are finally returned, pieces are apt to be 
broken from careless packing or the shipment lost 
hecause of poor addressing. 


Even worse is the enthusiastic caller who simply 
must have samples, photos and a price-list to show 
friends. (She wouldn’t think of taking a commis- 
sion.) Almost invariably this is the last we ever 
hear of the pieces, the photos or the enthusiast. 
What makes it worse is that the person is usually 
a friend of a friend of ours. Some of our best pieces 
have disappeared this way. 


Probably the only cure is in education. People 
should realize that a craftsman’s wares are his 
stock-in-trade and his livelihood, each piece rep- 
resenting work and expense. Unsold consignments 
should be returned promptly and carefully. And 
craftsmen cannot afford to give out “free samples” 
as the soap and cosmetic firms do. 


Yours sincerely, 


A PERPLEXED CRAFTSMAN. 





Never Again 


OUR PUBLICATION DATES are November, February, 
May and August 15th. Again this November the 
magazine is late in reaching you. Delays of all kinds 
have beset us. We are going through the process of 
growing from a small and amateurish publication to 
a full-fledged magazine. It has been interesting, edu- 
cational, and altogether stimulating, but at times we 
have made bad mistakes. This is one of the times. 
From now on we shall appear as scheduled “Pike’s 
Peak or Bust.” This time we ask your forgiveness 
and trust you will enjoy this issue as much in De- 
cember as you would have November 15th. 


























An Architect Advises On Display 


or Planning America House 


by MORRIS KETCHUM 


Mr. Ketchum, a member of the firm of Harrison, 
Fouilhoux & Abramovitz, specializes in store archi- 
tecture. In addition, Mr. Ketchum teaches at Cooper 
Union and the Yale Architectural School . 


HE STORE DESIGNER knows that retail selling is the 

most highly competitive business in the world. 
Every stick of furniture and equipment, each light- 
ing fixture and pane of glass, must more than pay 
for itself within the time limit of the store’s lease or 
the merchant will go out of business. This is as true 
of a craftsman’s shop as any other type of retail 
trade. But even though the job is to design a ma- 
chine for selling goods—that and nothing more—the 
result may be a delight to the eye as well as the 
mind. 

In earlier days and simpler times, the problem was 
an easier one. Then household goods and furnishings 
were often sold from farmhouse to farmhouse by 
traveling peddlers whose shop was their horse and 
wagon. These merchants could go to their customers 
—nowadays the merchant must persuade the cus- 
tomers to come to him. 

But the peddler and his horse and wagon together 
made a very efficient sales organization. Every essen- 
tial function of modern retail store design was well 
represented. These are: 

Location: The peddler chose his own location at 
will, but always one where he would have an audi- 
ence of customers. 

Store Identification: The peddler’s name and 
business were painted on the side of his wagon. 

Display: All the peddler’s goods were on view 
in his wagon. 

Sales and Service: Everything was convenient 
a: . *cndy in the wagon for the peddler to serve 
his ers. 

Ci...) sion: The customer could easily view all 
that the wagon held without walking for miles. 

Management: The peddler, as manager, was in 
a perfect position to observe what the peddler, as 
salesman, was doing. 

Reserve Stock: Following the best modern prac- 
tice, it was out of sight in the wagon. 

Deliveries: That is what the horse and wagon 
are for. 

Flexibility: This, the most important function 
of modern store design, especially in gift shops, is 
still best exemplified by the peddler, who can easily 
change his entire display, or move his whole es- 
tablishment on to another location just by driving 
to the next farmhouse. 

Here are the nine functions of retail store design. 
But life has grown more complicated since the hey- 
day of the peddler and today’s merchant will seldom 
be satisfied with a horse and wagon. More customers 
will come to him if he chooses a permanent, fixed 
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location in a stream of human traffic than if he were 
to be constantly on the move. 

Let’s take these nine functions one by one and see 
how they are accommodated in a shop that sells 
handcraft products, such as America House. 
LOCATION: 

As the first America House had grown too small 
for the greater number of handcraft organizations it 
represents and for the many functions that it per- 
forms, it was necessary to find better quarters. A large 
vacant store on the corner of Madison Avenue and 
Fifty-Second Street was chosen as its new home. 

Here there are thousands of pedestrians walking 
by the shop each day. Located in the market place, 
it is oniy necessary to make potential customers enter 
and buy. 

STORE IDENTIFICATION: 

Of course the first thing was a sign over the store 
facade on Madison Avenue, but beyond that, Amer- 
ica House had established in its first store charac- 
teristic display and sales methods and color schemes 
that were identification in themselves. These design 
characteristics were retained so that old friends and 
new customers would remember and recognize the 
new shop. Even the original entrance door was moved 
over as a trade-mark. 

DISPLAY: 

One of the most important functions of any shop 
of this type is to display a multitude of varied mer- 
chandise. The great danger then is that the public 
will be bored with too much at one time, as in @ 
junk shop. To prevent this, small and intimate dis- 
plays, preferably below eye-level, are used in the 
show windows, and these displays are combined with 
a view through the show windows of the well- 
organized shop beyond. 

This “open-faced shop” eliminates formal show 
windows and, in effect, makes the whole store the 
show, thanks to the large glass areas available. 

In stores—as in a stage show—the backgrounds or 
scenery must not overpower the actors. The actors im 
this case are the many different types of handcraft 
products, so that the show is a pageant with many 
players. 

Hence the backgrounds are simple — relying om 
color and texture and lighting for their effectiveness. 
LIGHTING: 

Lighting is an important element of display. Like 
every other element of store design, it should be con- 
centrated on the objects for sale, so special Mazda 
flood lights were installed in each window and at 
various points throughout the interior. General illu- 
mination is taken care of by indirect wall fixtures and 
cove lighting at the rear display walls. 

SALES AND SERVICE: 

Again orderliness is essential for a multitude of © 

different goods. A handcraft shop is essentially 4 
(Continued on Page 22) 





The quarters of the American Craftsmen's Educational Council on the Mezzanine Floor showing several of the 
rugs shown in the opening exhibition 


America House as seen from the Madison Avenue entrance 








A= ARTIST sat one day in a hotel lobby waiting for 
a friend. Back of him were the usual hotel palms. 
But back of the palms were two voices, and the 
artist listened shamelessly for what they were saying 
was of interest. But first he tried to identify the 
speakers. One, the woman’s, remained forever un- 
known, but with a discreet parting of the palms the 
man was recognized — he was Russel Wright the 
noted industrial designer, who has designed so much 
for the machine and with such great success. And 
this is what the artist heard: 

Voice: Of course, Mr. Wright, until the Industrial 
Revolution divorced the hand arts from the fine arts 
and the designers from both, these three groups 
worked closely together turning out lovely handmade 
things. Now they all work separately as artists, crafts- 
men and designers. How can they be brought together 
again? Have you as an industrial designer any 
suggestions? 

Russel Wright: You realize, I am sure, in all this 
discussion that an Industrial Designer is not really a 
Craftsman. But there seems to me to be a lot of con- 
fusion about the term “Craftsman.” What do you call 
a craftsman? 

Voice: Well, for purposes of clarifying our discus- 
sion, I would call a Craftsman someone who executed 
an object not only with his hands but with his head 
and his heart, whereas a person who makes an object 
with a machine does so only with his hands. 

Russel Wright: I would have added to your defini- 
tion that the Craftsman could also be a designer of 
the articles which he makes beautifully with his own 
hands. 

Voice: I quite agree with you in that, though this 
is not, as yet, universal. Many people get great joy 
out of the mere making of something, the feel of 
wood, or metal or pottery, and yet have not got the 
training and education which makes them capable 
of designing an object which can compete with those 
things designed by professionals or more highly 
trained craftsmen. 

Russel Wright: Yes. That is one of the drawbacks 
of presentday Craftsmanship. But the Industrial De- 
signer is only a designer. He needs to have great 
knowledge of construction and methods of fabrica- 
tion, in addition to a talent and flair for construction; 
but he does nothing himself in the execution of the 
production of his designs. Therefore I would call him 
only half a Craftsman. The execution of his design 
goes on through his imagination—but never through 
his hands. Perhaps the Industrial Designer is a de- 
rivative of the old-time Craftsman who has adapted 
himself to modern times; but he is certainly not a 
Craftsman in the full sense of your definition. 

And yet I wouldn’t claim that Industrial Design is 
the only adaptation which Craftsmanship can make 
to our times. There is need of the 100% Craftsman 
too. The Craftsman today must find an entirely new 
role to play; and I don’t believe he has yet found it. 
Take painters who used to be our recorders and our 
historians. Today that phase of their work which 
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Eavesdropping on Russel Wright 









used to be so important has been wrested completely 
from them by the camera. So painters are now find- 
ing another role for themselves to play. In the same 
way the most important function of the old Crafts- 
man was to make all kinds of articles to be used for 
every day living and working. This function of 
Craftsmanship has now been taken over by the new 
machine. Therefore, the Craftsman, too, must now 
find a new role. And I believe that his new role will 
produce a much more personal, a much more indi- 
vidualistic product. 

In reading that exceedingly well-written article of 
Mrs. Albers in the May issue of Craft Horizons (did 
you read it?) I found that she wrote disparagingly of 
individualistic design in Craftsmanship. Therefore, 
to me, although the article was entitled “Designing,” 
it seemed to me to deal only with Industrial Design 
for mass production and didn’t take up another kind 
of designing—designing for Hand Crafts. 

Voice: Do you mean that the Craftsman should 
not attempt to make useful articles? 

Russel Wright: Yes, in a general way I do. That 
is, the whole trend for Craftsmanship should be away 
from making useful articles (he must forget his me- 
dieval past) and work toward the realm of the Fine 
Arts. He can make useful objects but they should 
always offer something the machine can’t offer—like 
a more sensitive employment of materials,—use of 
form and decoration too difficult for the machine. 
Mrs. Albers’ article is an excellent credo for the In- 
dustrial Designer; but with this background being 
created by Industrial Designers of impersonal and 
anonymous design of houses, rooms, furniture, and 
all articles of service—there will be a need for a dif- 
ferent standard of Craftsmanship and of Fine Arts— 
a concentration of the personal and individualistic 
must be produced by the Artist and the Craftsman 
to relieve our new machine made surroundings. 








Chair designed by Russel Wright for hand craft pro- 

duction used in the Members Room and Board of Di- 

rectors Room of the Modern Museum of Art. Ma- 

terials: primavera wood and Russian pony skin and 
cow hide 
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Designed for mass production—calls for simplicity of 
line and form. Of necessity simplicity and lack of or- 
nament are creeping into our furnishings and with 
the advent of pre-fabricated houses, will change our 
backgrounds and surroundings 


Voice: Do you think there is a chance the Indus- 
trial Designer will become interested in designing for 
Hand Crafts? 

Russel Wright: Well, I can only speak for myself. 
I find it good exercise to change from one to the other. 
For instance, when I have been most actively engaged 
in designing for industry, I have felt a craving for 
designing of Hand Crafts. So in my spare time I 
design things like this chair which is decidedly a 
Hand Craft article. Take, for instance, this interior 
of a hunting lodge where the building itself was made 
by old Hand Craft methods and all of the furnishings 
were made by hand. 

(Here the artist could contain himself no longer 
but peered through the crack in the palms and saw 
Mr. Wright showing the Voice these two reproduced 
photographs. ) 

Russel Wright: To do this required a much more 
subtle and sensitive type of designing. To have done 
this really well I should have been there the entire 
time—to have chosen each stone and each piece of 
lumber. I don’t mean that I should have designed it 
as it was being built, but I should have been there 
in order to change my conception, if necessary, for 
each piece of material. Now this kind of designing 
requires a different kind of thinking than that used 
for machine designing. I enjoy both of them. But I 
think that Hand Crafts offer opportunity for a much 
fuller personal expression. Of course, a Craftsman 
who designs and makes with his own hands can do a 
more satisfactory piece of work than this collabora- 
tion of designer and maker. 

Voice: In line with that idea, how do you feel about 
the use of the term “Hand Arts” as against the term 
“Handcrafts?” Doesn’t such a term tend to bring to 
craftsmanship more dignity and lead the craftsman 
towards regaining the aesthetic prominence which he 
held at one time? 

Russel Wright: I rather like it. It is better for the 
new role Hand Crafts will play. 

I can think of two factors which have greatly re- 
tarded the development of Hand Crafts—one of them 


is the lack of the Hand Artist’s interest in design,— 
the other the lack of appreciation on the part of the 
public . 

Its commercial importance is small—it will fight 
a losing battle with American merchants. Besides it 
distracts Hand Arts from really developing into its 
new role. I would rather see effort placed in develop- 
ing strong amateur organizations than in attempting 
to commercialize Crafts. They have attempted in this 
country as well as abroad to make Hand Crafts on 
a mass production basis. In doing this they have 
given the products a synthetic, fake “Craft-look.” 
The real “craftlook” is an important, live, and won- 
derful quality—impossible for the machine to attain 
—a quality wonderful when real, but dead and dis- 
gusting when imitated or faked. 

“Well,” the Artist said to himself as he rose to meet 
his friend, “It isn’t often you hear so much of interest 
in a hotel lobby. I am certainly grateful to Mr. 
Wright and the unknown voice.” And so are we. So 
grateful that we have reproduced this eavesdropping 
verbatim as it was given us. 

If the public’s interest could be stimulated we 
would have much better Hand Arts and I think it 
can be stimulated by encouraging amateur Hand 
Arts. In America in the past twenty years so much 
has come from amateur activities. Take skiing which 
was not popular until recently. Then great interest 
developed among amateurs and today we have great 
professionals like Arthur Devlin. Out of our little the- 
atres have come great professional actresses like 
Katharine Cornell. Amateur photography has devel- 
oped our excellent photographers. The same interest 
stimulated among amateurs for Hand Arts would de- 
velop more talented weavers like Dorothy Liebes and 
should serve as a training ground for our Industrial 
Designers, for I think that one who is a good designer 
in crafts and possesses ability can carry over his abil- 
ity to other methods of production. 

A development of amateur activities would more- 
over create an intelligent and critical public which 
would act as an incentive to higher standards. Such 


(Continued on Page 29) 





Interior corner of hunting lodge where background as 
well as furniture are all made of natural materials by 
hand fabrication 














GREEK ISLAND EMBROIDERIES 


by WALTER HAUSER 


Senior Research Fellow, Department of Near 
Eastern Art, Metropolitan Museum, New 
York 
Reprinted with the kind permission of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
|* THE LAST QUARTER of the nineteenth century large 
numbers of brightly colored and skillfully worked 
embroideries in silk on linen or cotton began to come 
into the bazaars of Athens, Cairo, and Stambul. The 
merchants called them Rhodian, Yanina, or Cretan 
according to the coarseness or the delicacy of their 
stitchery, and under these names began selling them 
to amateurs and European dealers, mostly from Eng- 
land. It was not long before these fragments—for the 
pieces on sale were almost all fragments cut or torn 
from larger pieces—were recognized as the remnants 
of an astonishing peasant art which had flourished 
in the islands of the Aegean and the Ionian Seas. 
There were obviously many more than three types. 
Some showed a Turkish influence derived from the 
pottery, tiles, and textiles of Asia Minor, others an 
Italian influence in the use of grotesques and scrolls, 
but they all had in common a simplicity and direct- 
ness of design, a high decorative quality, and a sim- 
ilarity of conception. A keen sense of design has been 
native to the islands since remote antiquity, witness 
the wonderful geometrical pottery of Cyprus and 
Rhodes and the drawing of the flowers on Minoan 
vases. 

Not until the early 1900’s, however, was any serious 
study of the embroideries and their history under- 
taken. It was at this time that Wace and Dawkins, 
then at the British School at Athens, became inter- 
ested in them and found the means of visiting many 
of the islands to collect examples, to find, if possible, 
what designs were peculiar to which islands, and to 
study the manners and customs which gave rise to 
such a richness of production. 

Unfortunately it was already too late for com- 
plete success. The needlework was no longer done, 
and even the memory of it was being forgotten. On 
Karpathos Dawkins found only a few tiny villages 
at the north end, far away from the port, where 
the women still wore the traditional dresses. Contact 


with the growing industrialism of the West, which 
followed the coming of independence in Greece, and 
all its varied cheap manufactures had killed the local 
crafts. The younger men had begun to seek work on 
the mainland and even in Egypt and Turkey, re- 
turning home only for the winter and remaining only 
until after the ploughing, leaving the cultivating of 
the crops and the harvesting to the women, the chil- 
dren, and the aged. And some, caught by the more 
exciting life in the cities, had taken their families 
away, abandoning their houses to ruin and their 
lands to weeds. 

The islands under Turkish dominion were, until 
the nineteenth century, out of the main current of 
trade and had to be self-supporting and independent 
of commerce. That they could be is surprising to 
anyone who has seen them; for as one sails by they 
appear to rise in gray or tawny barrenness in steep, 
romantic, treeless cliffs and mountains, with only tiny 
harbors fringed by small white villages. A few houses 
high up nestle against the slopes of sharp peaks or 
cling to the edges of the cliffs, but inland on the 
larger islands are valleys of great beauty with olives, 
oaks, and pines clothing the hillsides and oleanders, 
mulberries, and plane trees edging the streams that 
rush down from the heights. In these valleys the 
islanders grew their own cotton and flax, cultivated 
or gathered all the plants from which they made their 
dyes (except indigo, which they imported). They 
bred their own silkworms, tended their flocks, and 
spun the thread and wove the cloth for all their 
household purposes. Indeed they produced so much 
silk that it was an important export. All this is now 
at an end. The people lead dull, unenterprising ex- 
istences as shepherds or fishermen and depend for all 
the comforts of life on imports. 

Wace and Dawkins, because of their late arrival, 
found it impossible to assign styles to most of the 
single islands of the archipelagos. They were, however, 
able to better the old classifications of the dealers, 
which grouped together all pieces ornamented with 
highly conventionalized or geometrical patterns in 
cross-stitch, dominantly red, as Rhodian; those with 
fantastic birds, flowers, and human figures worked 
in delicate colors in darning and satin stitches, 


Detail from an embroidered bedspread done in brilliant colors. 











as Yanina; and those with designs based on scrolls 
and pots of carnations rather coarsely worked in red, 
blue, or polychrome, chiefly in a featherstitch, as 
Cretan. Wace and Dawkins classified the embroi- 
deries into six fairly well-defined groups—those of 
Epirus and the Ionian Islands, of Crete, of the Cy- 
clad«s, of Skyros and the other north Aegean Islands, 
and of the Dodecanese—which they discovered cor- 
responded roughly to the diffusion of the Greek 
dialects spoken by the people. There were some over- 
lappings. The patterns and stitchery of Paros, one of 
the Cyclades, had to be classed with those of the 
northern islands. This is not surprising since its peo- 
ple alone of this group speak the northern dialect. 
People from the north must have found the island 
uninhabited and colonized it. 


We do not know when the first embroideries were 
made. Those we now have seem mostly to be from 
the eighteenth or early nineteenth century and a 
few from the seventeenth. Only Cretan examples 
seem ever to be dated, and of those the earliest is in 
our Museum and bears the date 1697. There is an- 
other here made in 1726, and there are three in Lon- 
don dated in the eighteenth century. All these con- 
summately achieved works must be the fruit of a long 
tradition of needlework. 

Doubtless each one of the larger islands had at 
one time its own patterns and color schemes, which 
the centuries, modified from time to time by neigh- 
boring island or mainland influences. We know from 
the account of Belon that embroidered bed tents in 
use in Rhodes in the sixteenth century had patterns 
quite different from those used in Cyprus and Chios. 
The Dodecanese Islands have influenced each other 
and the eastern Cyclades but have remained remark- 
ably consistent in their various styles. This inter- 
change between the islands also helped to spread 
foreign influences. 

The various foreign influences are easily accounted 
for. The Ionian Islands belonged in the twelfth cen- 
tury to the Norman kings of Sicily and then in turn 
to the Byzantine Empire and the Bulgarian tyrant 
of Epirus, and finally to the Venetians, under whose 
rule they remained until the end of the eighteenth 
century. The Cyclades were long dominated by the 
Italian duchy of Naxos, founded in that island by 
Marino Sanudo in 1207. Crete was sold to the Vene- 
tians in 1204 and was governed by them until 1669, 
when the Turks captured it. Rhodes had already been 
taken from the Knights of Saint John in 1523, and 
by the mid-seventeenth century the Turks were in 
control everywhere in the Greek world except in the 
Ionian Islands. Nevertheless it is the work assigned to 
these Ionian Islands, along with that from the north 
Aegean, that seems to have taken most in color and 
design from the Turks. The remarkable thing is that, 
with all this outside influence, the islands should 
have been able to produce anything original, let alone 
an almost completely individual art. 

All these embroideries, which have come into the 
market for the most part in meaningless fragments, 
it must be remembered were made by peasants for 
their own use as they needed them. They were purely 
utilitarian—pillow cases, valances, and bed curtains; 





An XVIII century dress of heavy linen worked 
in blue, red and yellow = a Seen Crete. 


some were towels and many were parts of the 
women’s costumes. As soon as a girl was able to hold 
a needle she was taught the stitches of her island 
and put to copying the work of her mother and 
grandmother. By the time she was old enough to be 
married she was expected to have completed as part 
of her dowry two sets of bed valances, bed curtains 
or a bed tent, a number of pillow cases and towels, 
and an embroidered costume for herself, and her 
worth was measured by the splendor and number 
of her embroidered pieces. To increase the number 
the right of inheritance on some of the islands decreed 
that the mother must give to her eldest daughter her 
own dowry. The mothers were left impoverished and 
the younger daughters had to make shift for them- 
selves. The bed furnishings were used on the nuptial 
bed, and the costume was worn for the wedding and 
thereafter on feast days and other gala occasions. 


The embroideries used on the bed conformed 
strictly to the style necessitated by the type of bed 
customary on the island on which the young woman 
lived. There were several different arrangements. The 
houses usually consisted of one long, narrow room. 
One end of the room contained the hearth and served 
as the kitchen, the middle was the living room and 
contained chairs and chests for the household be- 
longings and the other end was the bed chamber. 
Half the bedroom end was often taken up by a 
built-in storage cupboard, which made the other half 
into an alcove. In this alcove there was sometimes a 
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wooden platform, a yard or so high, on which the 
valance was spread with the embroidered border 
left hanging down over the edge. The mattress and 
bedding were arranged on this, then covered neatly 
by the bedspread. Many pillows in their embroidered 
cases were piled up alongside to be used as needed, 
and curtains, also carefully embroidered, were hung 
from a wooden frame near the top of the alcove, clos- 
ing the bed from view when they were drawn. A towel 
or two also hung from the curtain rod. 

In simpler houses the bed platform became merely 
a wide shelf or bunk, leaving space underneath for a 
chest. On some of the islands, however, the bed plat- 
form extended the whole width of the room, often 
with a carved railing, and was mounted by several 
steps. The bed itself was placed against an end wall 
crosswise of the platform. This was the arrangement 
in the finer houses on Rhodes, and here, instead of a 
simple curtain along the front of the bed, a bell- 
shaped tent was hung from the ceiling and pulled out 
at the bottom to envelop the whole bed. These tents 
consisted of panels of cloth fixed at the top to a 
circular piece of board which was hung from the ceil- 
ing. There were about twenty gores of material, but 
only those visible from the rest of the bed platform 
were embroidered. The poorer bed tents were entered 
through an opening left between two of the strips, 
but the better ones had an opening down the middle 
of the central panel with an elaborate design in the 
form of a pointed door embroidered around it. On 
Skyros the houses were built high enough so that the 
bedroom took the form of a railed-in balcony across 
the upper part of one end of the living room, reached 


by a flight of stairs. The mattresses were laid across 
the balcony and no valance was used and no curtains. 


Here the only decorations were the spread, often a 
marvel of workmanship, and the pillows. 

Almost all the surviving embroideries which do not 
belong to the bed furnishings belong to parts of the 
costumes of the women. Except in Crete these dresses 
were of a definitely Near Eastern character. First 
there was a long, straight garment of linen with 
sleeves coming well down to the hands. The width, 
length, and fullness of the sleeves varied markedly 
from island to island. The decoration on this dress 
was confined to borders round the bottom of skirt 
and sleeves and round the neck and the short open- 
ing down the front which made it possible to slip 
the garment over the head. Sometimes, notably on the 
island of Astypalaea, the shoulders and the body of 
the sleeves themselves were elaborately worked with 
medallions or stripes. Over this was worn a full, gath- 
ered or pleated skirt (not so long as to hide the em- 
broidery on the bottom of the underdress) with sus- 
penders over the shoulders to hold it in place. White 
woolen stockings and soft slippers were worn on the 
feet, and a headdress completed the costume. This 
headdress might be a simple embroidered kerchief, or 
an arrangement of two kerchiefs, one drawn up from 
under the chin and the other draped over the head, 
or again an elaborate structure of toque or pillbox 
embroidered with metal thread or beads and hung 
with metal ornaments, over which the kerchief was 
draped. On cold days a short, fitted, sleeveless jacket 
of wool trimmed with fur or embroidered round the 
neck and the armholes was put on, or a three-quarter 
length sleeved and skirted coat edged with needle- 
work. 

In some of the Dodecanese Islands the full over- 
skirt was replaced by a long robe open all down the 
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An alcove with a bed tent in a house in Lindo, Rhodes. 














Handicrafts 


by MARY E. BLACK 
O. T. R., Director, Nova Scotia Handcrafts 


and Home Industries 


Nova Scotia is thought of today, by many Ameri- 
cans and Western Canadians, only as the home of 
“an Eastern Canadian Port,” but to the pre-war 
traveller and student of history and geography it is 
known as a Province of rugged sea beauty and peace- 
ful inland farms and orchards. It is rich in romantic 
historical lore and has the distinction of being the 
home of the first white settlers in North America, 
winning this honor when the French settled at An- 
napolis Royal in 1605. 


This Province, almost completely surrounded by 
the sea, has weathered many crucial periods, but 
none more serious than the post-war period, with its 
many problems of readjustments and economics, that 
lies ahead. 


The Provincial Government, fully cognizant of 
these problems, and in answer to numerous requests 
of its citizenry, instituted a Handcraft and Home 
Industries program in January, 1943 under the spon- 
sorship of the Department of Industry and Publicity. 


As with other “ten point” programs the funda- 
mental thought behind the measure is to provide 
“the greatest good for the greatest number.” As a re- 
sult a handcraft program, flexible enough to meet 
both the cultural and economic needs of the people, 
has been set up. Much of the time of the Director, 
so far, has been spent in surveying existing craft ac- 
tivities, in administrative duties and in giving lec- 
tures and instruction to groups and individuals. 


With limited space available in the magazine at the 
present time, it is perhaps as well to set forth the 
aims of the program in a condensed form followed 
by a short commentary on progress and future plans. 

The aims of the Nova Scotia Handcraft and Home 
Industries program are to— 


1. To foster the cultural and economic develop- 
ment of Handcrafts and Home Industries 
throughout the Province of Nova Scotia for 
the purpose of bringing about improved living 
conditions and economic security particularly 
in those remote sections where the people are 
in need of social and economic readjustment. 

Note. A survey of existing craft activities is being 

made. Under-privileged districts are being studied to 
determine what activities seem indicated and initiat- 
ing plans for future action. 


2. To assist in every way possible with the re- 
habilitation program of the returned service 
man. 

Note. The post-war rehabilitation program being 

directed by the Department of Industry and Pub- 
licity automatically assures a direct tie-up. Plans are 





In Nova Scotia 


being made to employ handicapped returned service 
men and women in various handcraft centers that 
are being initiated and sponsored by the Department. 


3. To discover, and assist in the development of 
latent talent and ability. 


Nore. Arrangements have been made with various 
educational centers to train talented students in de- 
sign, crafts and other subjects as potential leaders 
and artisans in the Handcraft movement. 


4. To create a central bureau for co-ordinated 
effort for the dissemination of information and 
exchange of ideas to those interested in Hand- 
crafts, and to give instruction where needed. 


Nore. Courses of instruction in weaving have al- 
ready been given to three groups, and immediate 
plans include instruction to four or five additional 
groups in a mining area under the sponsorship of the 
Nova Scotia Co-operative Educational Council. 
Looms are available for teaching purposes and a 
teacher is supplied by the Department. Pottery is 
not being encouraged at the present time because of 
difficulty in getting materials for kilns, however, an 
extensive program for the establishment of post-war 
pottery industries throughout the Province has been 
drawn up. Adult and school pottery instruction will 
continue to be given as in the past by teachers trained 
in the Technical College Summer School classes. 


5. To stimulate production, standardize prices, 
help secure markets and create and maintain 
high standards of design and workmanship, and 
to inspect and approve all articles made and 
offered for sale by groups or individuals spon- 
sored by the Department, and affix thereto an 
official seal. 


Note. Pricing is receiving considerable attention, 
and it is hoped that eventual conclusions may be of 
aid to the workers in determining selling prices. Mar- 
kets are not difficult to secure at the present time but 
it is the desire of the Department to establish only 
such markets as are permanent and will bring in a 
steady income over a period of years. High standards 
of design and styling are being stressed in order that 
products will successfully compete in the best mar- 
kets, thereby commanding higher prices. 


6. To grant necessary financial aid on a limited 
subsidy basis to regional groups for equipment 
or supplies needed to organize a home industry. 


Note. Looms and other equipment are purchased 
by the Department and rented to the workers at a 
stipulated monthly ratz. The rent automatically ap- 
plies on the purchase price and the equipment be- 
comes the property of the group as soon as the full 
amount is paid up. The Department definitely stip- 
ulates that this arrangement can be made only with 
organized groups and not with individuals. 


(Continued on Page 19) 






CRAFTSMAN - weer WITH YOUR NEIGHBORS 


According to our custom we publish news from our new group 
first. We welcome Oregon most warmly into the circle of our “Neigh- 
bors” and we look forward to a constructive and mutually helpful 


association. 


This photograph shows the home of our new affiliated 
group in Portland, Oregon. We only wish we could 
see inside its tempting widows. 


Oregon Ceramic Studio 
Mrs. Lypia HerrICK Hopce, Director 
3934 S. W. Corbett Avenue, Portland, Oregon 


THE OREGON CERAMIC STUDIO in Portland, Oregon 
is an unique institution operated without profit by 
volunteer artists and craftsmen to provide the serv- 
ices which creative craft workers depend upon. It has 
its own kilns where skilled workers fire and glaze the 
pottery and sculptures brought in by local craftsmen. 
Clays and glazes may be purchased at the studio. 
Weavers also find a varied and stimulating stock of 
materials from which to choose for their needs. 

The Studio also provides an outlet for the produc- 
tions of creative craftsmen. The salesroom and gal- 
lery, housed in the same building with the kilns, 
offers a well-planned display space for exhibitions, 
and keeps on hand a stock of weavings, pottery, small 
sculptures and various other handcrafts from which 
purchasers may select. One of the purposes of the 
Studio is to encourage craftwork that is genuinely 
creative. Fo- this reason all work submitted for sale 
in the gallery is juried and high standards of design 
and workmanship are maintained. 

The Board of Directors is composed of represen- 
tatives of the various institutions with which the 
Oregon Ceramic Studio works, e.g. the Public School 
System, the Art Museum, the University. The Studio 
is a functioning part of the community serving not 
only professional artists and craftsmen and the dis- 
criminating buyers who patronize them, but teachers 
and students in schools of all kinds from kindergar- 
ten to university. 
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The Associated Handweavers 


Mrs. T. C. F. SHIRLEY, President 
101 Kent Place Boulevard 
Summit, New Jersey 


THE ASSOCIATED HANDWEAVERS is an organization 
with a membership of nearly fifty, who come from 
the States of New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. A questionnaire sent out by the secretary to 
its membership in March, revealed the consensus of 
opinion that, owing to war activities and gas restric- 
tions, it would be advisable to hold no further meet- 
ings for the present. Most of us are now engaged in 
whole or part time defense work, and one of our 
most energetic weavers is with the armed forces in 
the Pacific. A limited number are still carrying on, 
teaching and working in home studios. 

We feel most fortunate, however, in having in our 
group the author of a new book on handweaving, 
just off the press, written by Marguerite P. Davison 
entitled a “Handbook for Modern Weavers,” which 
promises to be a valuable aid to the weaver. 

Two of our group attended the annual conference 
of the stockholders and directors of the American 
Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council on May 21st and 
22nd, and besides having a most wenderful time as 
the guests of Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, derived much 
benefit and inspiration by attendance at the meetings 
on these days. 

While our time and attention may be diverted from 
our weaving at present, we are anticipating the time 
when we will be able to meet again, and enjoy the 
interchange of ideas and experience which is so valu- 
able to the promotion of any craft. 

In the meantime we look forward eagerly to each 
issue of the Craft Horizons, for by this means we 
are able to keep in touch with the work of our neigh- 
bor craftsmen. 


Columbia County League for Arts and 
Handicrafts 


Miss ADELINE BEEKMAN, President 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


The Basket Makers of 
Columbia County, N. Y. 


Our BaSKET MAKERS are a matter of pride and 
wonder to us. They live in a beautiful section of the 
County, wooded, with fine waterways, and open 
fields and farm lands. Such environment should pro- 
duce artists, and such are these folk. 

Their work is beautiful from the beginning, per- 
fectly selected, and smoothly finished straight splints, 
in required widths. 
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They attended no Art School, but study the per- 
fect angles, the spacing, the curves, the grace of the 
arches, the proportions and the finish. The article is 
perfect. These baskets last for generations, with 
proper care. 

The people are a gentle folk, kindly and generous. 
We.have been greatly touched by their personalities. 

Through lack of understanding by strangers, the 
children of the last two generations have become em- 
barrassed by their parents’ making of Baskets, and 
are indifferent to learning the art. In talking with a 
group of these school children, at recess time, after 
telling them of other places where baskets were 
made, and explaining to them what a priceless her- 
itage such use of one’s hands were, some did admit 
that they could make baskets. It is our endeavor to 
promote this Art, among the young generations. 

Since starting our organization we have wished to 
produce one or two articles, which may stand as 
unique in the County. With this in mind we have 
suggested the weaving of one, or, two certain pat- 
terns, on the old looms in the County. We have a 
remnant of an ola blue and white woven quilt of 
Martin van Buren’s with his initials in corner. The 
copy could be known as the van Buren quilt. 

Our Shaker work is so unique that we fear, with 
few exceptions, only museum pieces or examples will 
remain. We have many times noted in their work- 
rooms, chairs, dated in the early 1800's, sent back by 
owners to be re-seated, with their worsted braids. 
This could be continued, as we know the secret of 
these seatings! Too, cabinet workers could produce 
the furniture; the capes, etc. 

These notes only suggest a small fraction of the 
handcrafts which interest and occupy our members, 
of whom there are over 150 on our lists. 


Connecticut Society of Craftsmen 
Mr. ELMER T. THIENES, President 
278 Farmington Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut 


UNFORTUNATELY FOR THE CONNECTICUT CRAFTS- 
MEN, most of the moving spirits of our Association 
have moved away or have been taken into war in- 
dustries, so that the Society is at present marking 
time. However, definite plans for a wider scope for 
our activities are under way and we confidently hope 
to be able to announce them before long. 

We have been actively interested in the Exhibition 
to be held at the Worcester Museum, and we are very 
glad that some of our members are cooperating with 
the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council in 
selling their output. 


Greenwich House Potters 
Miss EDNA GILMARTIN, President 


27 Barrow Street, New York City 


THE SUMMER MONTHS have found the Greenwich 
House Potters scattered and busy and we regret that 
there is nothing of interest to report on at present. 
We have plans for the future which we hope to tell 
you of some day, and in the meantime we wish the 
new America House the greatest good luck in the 
world. 


Handcraft League Craftsmen 
Mrs. FRANCES MILLER, Chairman 
485 Madison Avenue, New York City 


THERE IS NEVER anything very much to report for 
the Handcraft League Craftsman, but a steady in- 
crease of members and a constant sale of the ob- 
jects which they send in. We have more and more 
craftsmen who consign really beautiful merchandise 
and are slowly receiving things from the west coast 
which are new and exciting. 

We welcome the further opportunities which the 
new quarters of America House will bring us. 


Maine Society of Craftsmen 


Mrs. RENA BOWLES, President, 176 Nowell Road 
Bangor, Maine 
Epitor’s Note: Mrs. Bowles writes there is little to report 
for the Society, but she has asked Mr. John Dorr to send us 


this interesting account of a Maine activity, which we are 
delighted to publish in this section. 


COMMUNITY EFFORT 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE MAINE TRADING 
POST 
By JOHN M. Dorr 


BooTHBAY HARBOR is a small Maine coast village 
with the two main “crops”—fish, and summer people. 
The war has almost ruined both of these “crops.” 
Shipbuilding has filled the gap and everybody is 
employed at the present time. In normal times this 
section’s income is seasonal and often there is diffi- 
culty getting through the winter. We have an ex- 
pression, “If we can get over March hill everything 
will be all right.” 

With this seasonal background the Maine Trading 
Post about ten years ago began to develop some- 
thing which could be made and sold throughout the 
year in other parts of the country. We first started 
working with fishnet, making various wearing ac- 
cessories such as, turbans, scarfs, and belts. Fishnet 
was a good thing to work with here because it did 
not present a shipping problem. We are in the far 
eastern corner of the United States and fifteen miles 
off a railroad, so we had to consider something with 
small bulk and light weight. After a year or two 
of working with fishnet we decided to make bags. 
These also have small enough bulk and weight to be 
shipped by parcel post and express. At the start we 
decided to make a small purse with a zipper in it, 
but no one here knew how to put a zipper in a 
purse. Any number of women tried and some suc- 
ceeded after much time, which meant we couldn’t 
use the method. We were about to give up the idea 
of making such a purse when a woman who was 
cooking for the writer, said she believed she could 
do it. She tried it, did it easily, and from her method 
of putting in that zipper we developed a method for 
putting in all our zippers. Here was a good example 
of the ability which can be found among many 
women who have never had a chance to do much 
more than housework. 

We now make three kinds of bags—knitting bags, 
hand bags, and shopping bags. First we started hav- 
ing all these bags made in the home, but with this 








method the output was uncertain. Grange, canning, 
county fairs, harvest suppers and various other things 
often came before making bags. Now we have about 
half of our output made in the home and about half 
made at the Trading Post. This year we have four 
women living 35 miles away, making bags. The bags 
are mailed to them all cut ready for sewing, and 
we pay the parcel post both ways. 

If this work survives the war we hope eventually 
to work out a plan whereby many people, during the 
winter months, will have as much work as they want 
either in their home or in the Trading Post. Such 
work shovld mean much in this region where many 
people are forced to live twelve months on work done 
in two or three months. Also the war may change the 
summer business. 

This year we have been so harassed by the short- 
ages and large orders that we have felt very much 
like the Maine woman who said she didn’t know 
what she was going to do with “company coming 
down on her.” 


Middle Tennessee Craft Guild 
Miss Loutse Davss, President 
1714 Villa Place, Nashville, Tennessee 


WAR HAS BROUGHT several changes in our plans 
and personnel. In our monthly meetings we are miss- 
ing our men, because they are fighting or getting 
ready to fight. We, who are left at home, have be- 
come conscious of our work as civilians who have 
knowledge and skills which are needed greatly in this 
effort of defense. The main contribution as we see 
it now is to aid in the recreation and recuperation 
of soldiers. In Nashville we have lounges that need 
us badly—just as badly as America needs fighters. 
Members of our guild go to these lounges, churches, 
and hospitals to help homesick boys, as well as ill 
boys. We are training girls and women who can be 
hostesses in the craft units. Someone goes to the sta- 
tion hospital at the Classification Center each week 
to demonstrate a different craft that the boys may 
do, such as leather, basketry, braiding and knotting, 
sculpturing fingerpainting or stenciling. We are 
enjoying this and feel that we have a definite job to 
do. Try it and see how much fun it is. 


New Hampshire League of 
Arts and Crafts 


Mr. ALON BEMONT, Director 
258 North Main Street, Concord, New Hampshire 


ANNUAL FAIR 


THE TENTH ANNUAL Farr, held in the Auditorium 
of Arts & Sciences in Manchester August 3rd to 7th, 
proved to be an exceedingly successful one. The 
shortening of the selling period from six to four days 
did not in any way detract from its success. It was 
well attended by our own League Members and 
distinguished craftsmen from out of the State. Its 
earnings exceeded those of the Fair of 1942. The 
League, as a whole, wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion for the gracious and splendid work of the 
volunteers. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the League was 
held in Concord in the Auditorium of the Railway 
Y. M. C. A. on Thursday, the 21st of October. The 
morning session was devoted to reports and business 
pertaining to the League. After lunch a short time 
was devoted to an open discussion of how we could 
best further the interests of the League. After the 
business session, a moving picture was shown; this 
picture entitled “We Are All Artists” was produced 
by our Acting Director, Alon Bemont, and was highly 
recommended by one of the League Advisors, Dr. 
Royal B. Farnum, Executive Vice-Chairman of the 
Rhode Island School of Design at Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

LOCAL BUYING VS. TOURIST TRADE 


Although the tourist trade has fallen off, due to the 
gas shortage, the sales of the late summer season have 
exceeded those of our most prosperous years. This 
is, beyond question, due to the loyalty of our local 
buyers. The sales in certain of our shops for Sep- 
tember were over forty per cent higher than in the 
banner year of 1941. Although our production is 
still increasing at this time, we seem to be in some 
danger of not being able to meet the sales demands. 


REHABILITATION 


It is apparent that there are two groups of needy 
persons with whom the League will have to deal after 
the war; disabled soldiers who cannot hope to re- 
enter industry or to become full-time agriculturists 
again, and elderly persons who have been forced 
out of employment by the return of the younger men 
and their entry into business and industry. The 
League has had experience with both these groups, 
since a number of its thirteen hundred producing 
members are of the disabled or shut-in type. The 
knowledge that has accrued to the League through 
its work with these handicapped persons, the geo- 
graphical location of its twenty related group organ- 
izations, and the distribution of its members make 
it possible to reach individuals in any part of the 
state without delay. 

A Rehabilitation Committee of three has been ap- 
pointed by the Council to consider these matters; 
they are: Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge, Chairman; 
Mr. Edgar Hirst and Miss Jessie Doe. 


New York Society of Craftsmen 


Mr. Morris LEvINeE, President 
12 East 17th Street, New York City 


THE activities of The New York Society of Crafts- 
men have continued to center around the work at 
the Halloran General Hospital. 

Some of our members have given untiring efforts 
to planning and developing the work shops. A large 
number of men are handled daily with highly sat- 
isfactory results. 

Still more volunteers are needed and you only have 
to talk to some of the workers to catch the enthu- 
siasm for this extremely important war work. Those 
interested should get in touch with The New York 
Society of Craftsmen, 12 East 17 Street, New York 
City. 

Monthly meetings have been resumed after the 






























summer’s recess and the Society is looking forward 
to an active winter. 


Opportunity, Inc. 


Mrs. GEorGE VAN DUSEN, President 
5641 Collins Avenue, Palm Beach, Florida 


New Work in Straw Developed by Opportunity, Inc. 


DOWN IN FLoripa the two groups within Riviera 
Crafts are known as the shell workers and the straw 
workers. So far our outstanding success has come 
through the shell products, but curiously enough 
our whole enterprise started from a hat worn by 
Mrs. Griffin to a community center meeting. “Where 
did you get that hat?” brought forth the reply, “I 
braided it myself from the palmetto.” Instantly the 
possibility of a livelihood for the village was grasped 
by Mrs. Anderson, the director, and, upun enquiry, 
she learned that many of the Riviera women had 
brought with them from the Bahamas a wonderful 
knowledge of beautiful patterns in palm fibre 
braiding. 

My first contact with this skill came from my 
asking the price of a hat. 

“IT have to get two dollars for that hat when you 
consider the snakes,” said the worker. 

“The snakes?” I echoed weakly. 

“The snakes,” she replied firmly. “You have to 
take them into account when you go in among the 
palmettos.” 

Needless to say the articles made from the straw 
were at first very crude with little commercial value, 
although there was always some sale for it. We 
therefore decided to raise the standard, and after 
three years of untiring effort feel we have succeeded 
in achieving a beautiful product. 

We learned to color the straw with great difficulty 
for palm fibres are naturally waterproofed and re- 
sistant to penetration and the outer film must be 
broken down by acid. ihe steps in preparing the 
straw are numerous. 

First the boys of the village go out in a boat or 
truck to gather it. The time has to be at the waxing 
of the moon, for it is then the long sheath called 





Dolls made in Puerto Rico. Wouldn't you like 
to own one? 





One of the women of Puerto Rico working on hand- 
made slippers. 


the bud is right in texture. Next comes the first 
stripping of the fronds, which are then cured for 
about three weeks. After that it is shredded into 
strips, large or small according to the type and width 
of the braid desired. At this point it is ready for 
dyeing and this part of the process is in the charge 
of Mrs. A. C. Wells. It is first boiled in acid and 
again to color it. These processes are laborious and 
expensive but very rewarding. 


Mrs. John Stetson has done much te stytize our 
new articles, and we now have models for ka’‘tting 
and shopping bags, letter cases, back.ts, purses, 
visors, hats and head bands, as well as tabis sets. 

We are sending a collection of our new edition 
of the ancient art of straw to America House early 
in October and hope that it will meet with the ap- 
proval of our fellow craftsmen and of the public. 

On November 1st we move into our new shop, 6 
Via Parigi, opposite the old one in order to display 
our products more adequately as we have outgrown 
our old space. 


Puerto Rico Craftsmen 


Miss Etta RINGGOLD, Director 
Agricultural Ext. Service 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico 
PUERTO RICAN CRAFTSMEN help the War effort. 
While shoes are not rationed here they are not easily 


obtained and several of our workers have turned to 
the making of sandles. The ones shown in the pic- 
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ture are of scraps of many colors of yarn on burlap 
and mounted by local shoemakers. More interesting 
are the all fiber slipper soles and heels of heavy 
fiber braids and tops of finer braids, of maguey, plan- 
tain (the large banana fruit used for cooking) jun- 
cos and enea (both of the rush family). These fiber 
slippers are comfortable and attractive and may be 
made in any color desired. 

Another group of our workers is devoting its 
time to the construction of toys for home use and for 
sale. Shipping space for toys is limited so we must 
provide our own in order that the children may not 
be disappointed at Christmas and on Three Kings’ 
Day. I also enclose a picture of some of our toys. I 
hope this will give a little story for your Craft 
Horizons. 


Putnam County Products 
Mrs. Lestiz Dopce, Director 
Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 


OUR SUMMER has far exceeded our expectations. 
The little shop on the main street proved a treasure 
trove to many of our summer residents and aprons 
and all sorts of other things went so fast we had 
difficulty maintaining our stock. Now we are busy 
closing, taking inventory, and planning our winter 
work. 

You asked us to tell you something of interest to 
every reader. To our mind, one of the most difficult 
problems which some handcraft groups such as 
ours must meet is supplying the demand of limited 
wholesale orders. They give many of our women a 
steady income, but they don’t develop their creative 
ability; all they bring in is cash. In the development 
of a true craft program, is this legitimate? We wish 
that Craft Horizons would discuss this question in 
a future article. 


Rowantrees Tried to "Streamline" Its Plant 
Miss ADELAIDE PIERSON 
Rowantrees Kiln, Blue Hill, Maine 


Most or our functioning han-licraft groups started 
with someone’s hobby or dream of creating with 
one’s own hand, heart—and head. Hence many of 
our methods and equipment started in such a small 
way that their essential awkwardness was not realized 
until the time-wasting struggle had come to be re- 
garded as standard practice. This was especially true 
at Rowantrees with its space-consuming job of pre- 
paring clay, making and firing pottery; and coping 
with the quantities of packing material necessary 
to ship the finished articles. 


Way back in our hobby days Miss Paddock used 
to go out to dig clay with a couple of buckets in the 
back of the Ford. The last time we dug clay we had 
to get thirty-two truckloads, each load of two and a 
half tons. But we still dried clay in a corner of the 
yard, soaked it in vats in a remote corner of the 
cellar, bucketed it into the strainers, stood it around 
anywhere to settle (but always in the way!), had 
drying racks in all available spaces, the precious 
pug-mill in the middle of everything, and the wedg- 
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ing table and storage bins off in another corner. Our 
little clay man was always running about like Al- 
bericht in and out of the busy traffic of the Kiln 
House. Suddenly we saw the light. We scrapped all 
that, to the immense advantage of all concerned, and 
have built a 24’ x 36’ lean-to off the Kiln House 
which will house all the clay preparation and save 
the clay man a little better than two days a week— 
over seventeen weeks a year—without enlarging the 
payroll. Think that over and take a good look at 
your own plants, Brother Craftsmen. 


When we began to buy materials in quantity— 
barrels by the hundred, excelsior and “shingle-hair” 
by the truckload, etc..—we bought a barn across the 
street from us to house the stuff. Somehow that barn 
has staid across the street for three years. Again— 
we suddenly “snapped into it” and the old barn is 
now attached to one end of our long Kiln House. 
Barrels and boxes can be quickly hauled up a run- 
way to our second-story shipping room to be packed, 
and easily lowered to the waiting truck, instead of 
being painstakingly carried up and down over our 
not-too-wide stairs by hand. We checked on un- 
necessary time consumed by the barn-across-the- 
street and found that even more time is saved by its 
relocation than by the new’ clay-room. This, with 
added room and facility of motion -throughout the 
now cleared Kiln House, altogether gives us at least 
the full time of another worker—and no addition to 
the payroll. 


The Southern Highland Handicraft Guild 


Miss ISADORA WILLIAMS, Secretary 
University of Tennessee Ext. Department 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


THE SOUTHERN HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD met 
in semi-annual session September 28-30 at Asheville 
College, Asheville, North Carolina. The attendance 
was unusually good, the interest in the future plans 
for the Guild were manifested through the general 
discussions of the various committee reports and no 
doubt this Guild meeting will be remembered for 
its careful planning to broaden its field of usefulness 
in the Highland Area, and to meet post war needs. 


The President, Miss Winogene Redding, director 
of weaving in the Pi Beta Phi Settlement School 
community presided at all meetings. A director’s 
meeting was held at Allanstand Tuesday evening 
with six of the seven directors present: Miss Wino- 
gene Redding, President, Arrowcraft Shop, Gatlin- 
burg; Miss Marion G. Heard, Vice-President, As- 
sistant Professor Craft Design, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee; George R. Bent, Secretary-Treasurer, in 
charge of Berea College Student Industries, Berea, 
Kentucky; Miss Gertrude Flannigan, Cherokee In- 
dian School, Cherokee, North Carolina; Miss Louise 
Pittman, John C. Campbell Folk School, Brasstown, 
North Carolina; Miss Genevieve Lawler, Associated 
Arts Studio Camp, Swannanoa, North Carolina. 


Wednesday morning — Asheville College — discus- 
sion meeting with reports from: 




















a. The Educational Committee on Master Crafts- 
men certificates, Mrs. Marguerite Bidstrup, John C. 
Campbell Folk School, Chairman. 

b. The Investigation Committee for combining the 
marketing functions of Southern Highlanders, Inc. 
with the Southern Highland Handicraft Guild, 
George Bent, Chairman. Luncheon at Asheville 
College. 

Wednesday afternoon -— Asheville College — re- 
ports on: 

a. The Southern Highlanders, Inc. and its rela- 
tion to the Guild, Miss Louise Pittman. 

b. The Guild and its future, Miss Genevieve 
Lawler. 

Wednesday evening — the members visited the 
Associated Arts Studio Camp near Swannanoa 
where they had an opportunity to view the Guild’s 
Museum exhibit, and also the Art Library and Tex- 
tile exhibit of Miss Gertrude Roberts Smith, former 
head of the Textile Department at Sophia New- 
combe College. This camp is ideal for such a gath- 
ering. The guests were free to lounge before the huge 
open fireplace, to enjoy playing the various instru- 
ments around the grand piano; to sing folk songs 
around the harpsichord, or to enter into some of the 
folk games in the main lobby. The evening closed all 
too soon with a midnight feast served on the balcony. 

Thursday morning — Asheville College — busi- 
ness meeting: 

a. Report from Public Relations Committee, Isa- 
dora Williams, Assistant Extension Economist, Mar- 
keting, University of Tennessee, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, Chairman. Plans were made to get a 
complete survey of the Guild centers as to equipment 
available; housing facilities for group instruction; 
potential instructors, both native craftsmen, and 
teachers and supervisors; raw and waste materials 
in the area, and manufactured materials which may 
be used in the crafts. A special sub-committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Cavanaugh of Berea, Kentucky, Miss 
Williams and Miss Lawler were appointed to get 
this information within the next two weeks to be 
used first by the Program Planning Committee and 
later by the Public Relations Committee. Each Cen- 
ter was invited to appoint a Public Relations chair- 
man to work in cooperation with the general 
committee. 

b. The Educational Committee, Mrs. Bidstrup, 
Chairman reported on the master craftsmen certifi- 
cates. The committee has been working on apprentice 
craftsmen, craftsmen and master craftsmen over a 
period of three years. The requirements for the first 
two types of craftsmen were adopted at the spring 
Guild meeting. The following requirements for be- 
coming a master craftsman were adopted at this 
session : 

MASTER CRAFTSMAN 

1. A master craftsman must create independently 
without assistance or criticism from anyone. 

2. A master craftsman’s product must be of purely 
original design or show the creative use of historical 
design. 

3. The more processed the material he starts with, 
the further he must carry his work. 

For example—a candidate may submit a piece of 


yardage with perfect edges made from hand-carded, 
spun and dyed wool. If, however, a master craftsman 
weaver uses commercial yarns he must submit a tap- 
estry or a product in which design is an important 
part. 

4. Application for master craftsman consists of 
two steps: a. The Guild member notifies standards 
committee six months in advance that he intends to 
submit his work, as a candidate for master craftsman 
and indicates the area in which he is working. b. The 
jury is composed of Guild and non-Guild members; 
this jury is to be appointed by the standards com- 
mittee and officers of the Guild. The personnel of the 
jury depends upon the craft judged. 

5. The candidate will bear expenses of transport- 
ing and insuring the submitted article or articles; the 
Guild will carry dll expenses connected with the 
judging. 

c. The managing committee with Mr. O. J. Mattil 
of Woodcrafters and Carvers, Gatlinburg, Tennessee, 
chairman, reported the Allanstand Cottage Indus- 
trices, the official Guild shop, located in Asheville, 
North Carolina was in a very healthy condition in 
spite of the war. Sales have been unusually good this 
summer. Our problem now is to get enough crafts 
with so many craftsmen entering the various war 


programs. 

d. Mr. George R. Bent as chairman of the joint 
committee to investigate the possibilities of combin- 
ing the Southern Highlanders, Inc. and the Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild gave a comprehensive 
report of his committee’s thorough study of the two 
groups and how their functions might be combined. 
This report clarified the functions of each organiza- 
tion to the satisfaction of the members of the Guild, 
and it was felt that each group for the duration of the 
war has a place in this area as originally organized. 
The president was instructed to appoint a new com- 
mittee from the Guild to work in cooperation with a 
similar committee from Southern Highlanders, Inc. 
to formulate a program through which both organ- 
izations may work to fulfill post-war needs in educa- 
tion, standards, merchandising, and rehabilitation. 

e. Museum committee with Miss Lawler as chair- 
man reported the old arts and crafts given to the 
Guild by Dr. Frances L. Goodrich were housed in 
their.new home at the Associated Arts Studio. 

f. The Standards Committee with Miss Lucy Mor- 
gan as chairman presented the application of the 
Handicraft Department of the U of T for member- 
ship in the Guild on weaving, metalwork, jewelry 
and pottery. They were unanimously accepted and 
everyone enjoyed the very attractive exhibit sent in 
by the students. 

g. The Guild members were invited to bring in an 
exhibit of the crafts produced by the center. Cherokee 
Indian School sent in samples of linen, cotton and 
wool weaving and wood carving; Penland Weavers 
sent in samples of cotton and linen weaving, sten- 
ciled textiles and block printing on paper; Arrowcraft 
Shop sent in samples of weaving in wool and linen; 
Berea College Student Industries sent in samples of 
cotton and wool weaving and card weaving; Miss 
Decker had a large display of silk screen weaving. 
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This exhibit was on display in the assembly room 

throughout the meeting. 

h. After the usual resolutions of appreciation to 
Asheville College, Associated Arts Studio Camp, Al- 
lanstand and Dr. Frances Goodrich the most success- 
ful Guild meeting came to a close. 

Special guests attending the Guild Meeting were: 
Mr. H. J. Benton, Manager of Southern Highlanders, 

Inc., Market located in Rockefeller Center, New 

York. 

Miss Eva Hathway, Manager of Southern High- 
landers, Inc., Market at Norris Dam in Tennessee. 

Miss Esther Bloxton, Manager of the official Guild 
Market, Allanstand Cottage Industries, Asheville, 
North Carolina. — 

Mrs. Clarence Sale, Chairman of Pi Beta Phi Set- 
tlement School Committee of Dallas, Texas. 
Producing centers having representatives attending 

the Guild meeting: 

Allanstand Cottage Industries. 

Associated Arts Studio Camp, Miss Genevieve 
Lawler and Miss Lionberger. 

Arrowcraft Shop, Mrs. Ethel Snow and Miss Wino- 
gene Redding. 

Berea College Student Industries, Mr. George Bent 
and Mr. Cavenaugh. 

Cherokee Indian School, Miss Ethel Garnett and 
Miss Gertrude Flannigan. 

Dorland Bell School. 

John C. Campbell Folk School, Miss Louise Pitt- 
man and Mrs. Marguerite Bidstrup. 

Penland Weavers, Miss Lucy Morgan. 

Wautauga Industries, Miss Elizabeth Lord. 

Woodcrafters and Carvers, Mr. O. J. Mattill. 

Individual Craftsmen: Miss Margaret Decker, 
Asheville, silk screen painting; Mr. Howard Ford, 
Asheville, general crafts; Miss Marion G. Heard, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, general crafts; Mrs. Lewis Nor- 
ton, Norton, vegetable dyeing; Mr. Stewart Nye, 
Asheville, jewelry; Miss Elizabeth Petrie, Gatlinburg, 
general crafts; Mr. Fred Smith, Brasstown, wood 
carving; Mrs. H. E. S. Viner, Saluda, vegetable dye- 
ing; Miss Isadora Williams, University of Tennessee, 
Extension Department, general crafts. 

The majority of those representing the centers are 
individual craftsmen. 


The Saranac Lake Study and Craft Guild 
Mr. W. STEARNS, Director 
Saranac Metal Project Offers Employment to Many 
Ambulant Patients 

IN APRIL OF THIS YEAR, the Directors of the Guild 
Metal Shop, encouraged by the success of its classes, 
decided to plan a rehabilitation program. Elizabeth 
Temming and her associate, Martin Koop, were con- 
vinced that it was possible for students to support 
themselves, at least in part, and so the Temming 
Rehabilitation Project was born. 

After four months’ trial they are sure that the plan 
is a success, even in excess of their most optimistic 
expectations. At first there was a lack of space and 
equipment. However, this was taken care of by the 
Guild’s removal of partitions and a drawing that 
netted enough to purchase the equipment. And so th: 
class was started with five members. Today there 








are ten, the limit set by space and machinery, and 
they are working three mornings a week, for three 
hours each morning. 

The plan is as follows: Each student is allowed the 
facilities of the shop and is supplied with the neces- 
sary metal and tools. When completed, they dispose 
of their own work, and in addition are allowed the 
facilities of the display case in Guild House. All the 
monies received for their work, after the cost of the 
material and ten per cent (which goes to a fund to 
replace tools, etc.) is deducted, goes to the student. 
Up until June, the average earnings had been 65%4c 
per hour, and for the month of August it was 73¢ 
per hour. And the net profit in the shop has doubled 
since April. 

Of course it must be taken into consideration in 
striking an average that the earnings of some stu- 
dents is lowered considerably due to the fact that 
some of them are only allowed by their doctor to 
work a few hours a week, while others can put in 
full time. Some of the students are now working 
thirty hours a month and have net earnings of around 
thirty dollars, which brings their individual earning 
capacity up to one dollar an hour. 

The students have had no trouble disposing of all 
the jewelry they can make, in fact the demand is 
far in excess of the supply. This month the metal 
shop had to turn down one order from a New York 
jewelry firm for 700 pins, due to the fact that the 
capacity of the shop, and students, was inadequate. 

Of course the main thing to be worked out is— 
how many hours can the students work? Can they 
realize enough to support themselves one hundred 
per cent, or fifty per cent, or less? Right now the limit 
on working hours of a week is nine. 

Among the students are a housewife, two Nor- 
wegian seamen, an office executive, a salesman, a 
tool maker, a traffic supervisor and others. None of 
them ever had any previous experience in this type 
of work and all of them are enthusiastic over the 
knowledge that they are learning a trade that will 
not only be an asset in the future, but which is al- 
ready bringing in returns. 

And at the same time they are having a lot of fun. 


Vermont Arts and Crafts Service 
in the State Department of Education 
Montpelier, Vermont 
REBECCA GALLAGHER WILLIAMS, Director 
State House, Montpelier, Vermont 


AN AFFILIATED GROUP 

THE VERMONT ARTS AND CRAFTS SERVICE has 
joined the America Craftsmen’s Cooperative Coun- 
cil as an affiliated Group. 

NEW QUARTERS 

On September first the Arts and Crafts Service 
moved into larger quarters at the State House where 
adequate working space and storage facilities are 
available. At the same time the State Department of 
Education announced the appointment of Nellie M. 
Gerson as full time assistant to Rebecca Gallagher 
Williams, State Director of the Arts and Crafts Serv- 
ice. In addition to serving as secretary to Mrs. Wil- 
liams, Mrs. Gerson will spend part of her time in the 
field. 


























SUMMER AND FALL ACTIVITIES 

The summer and fall months are the period of in- 
tensive field work in Vermont with visits to crafts- 
men on widely scattered farms which cannot be 
reached easily during the severe winter months and 
the spring mud season. 

In addition to a strenuous program in the field, 
the Arts and Crafts Service has been cooperating 
with the Worcester Art Museum in its plans for the 
Exhibition of New England Handicrafts and with 
House and Garden magazine in preparation for its 
article on crafts of the New England region. 

The Arts and Crafts Service arranged an exhibition 
of representative Vermont crafts at the time of the 
annual summer Art Exhibition at Greensboro, Ver- 
mont. The Service is also assisting with plans for the 
sale of Vermont craft articles in connection with the 
annual Harvest Festival at the Putney School, Put- 
ney, Vermont. 

During the summer the State Director of Arts and 
Crafts visited craft centers in New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Montreal and Quebec. 


MARKETING 

With the exception of a few shops located in or 
near summer colonies, the usual outlets for craft work 
in Vermont during the summer season have been 
suspended. Due to this situation and also because 
of an increasing demand for merchandise from out- 
of-state shops, the Arts and Crafts Service has been 
directing craftsmen to city outlets for their products. 
In this way the Arts and Crafts Service acts as a 
clearing house, putting craftsmen in touch with out- 
lets at a distance and, in turn, merchandise managers 
and shop owners in contact with craftsmen making 
the particular kind of article in which they are in- 
terested. 

EDUCATION 

The educational phase of the Arts and Crafts 
Service covers the following activities: 

With individual craftsmen—assisting with color 
and design, securing suitable materials, styling of ar- 
ticles, and determining of prices. 

With teachers and art supervisors in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and Normal Schools— 
encouraging more work in arts and crafts in connec- 
tion with regular art courses and in classes in Social 
Studies with emphasis placed upon initiative and 
originality. 

With craftsmen and interested groups throughout 
the State informing through circulating bulletins on 
special arts and crafts events and activities in the 
field of related arts; talks on arts and crafts; circu- 
lating of books from the small library of the Arts 
and Crafts Service and through the cooperation of 
the Vermont Bookwagon of the Free Public Library 
Commission which travels to the rural areas; holding 
exhibitions for adults and for children and young 
people; and through articles in newspapers and 
magazines. 

POST WAR PLANS 

The Arts and Crafts Service is giving attention to 
the development of post-war activities in arts and 
crafts with children, young people, and adults in Ver- 
mont and is preparing a statement on this program 
for the State Department of Education. 


Vermont Guild 
THE FOLLOWING LETTER was received from Mr. Or- 
ton in answer for a request for news and will have to 
constitute the report for the Guild until the end of 
the war: 

“It was nice to have your letter of the 17th, 
but as you know, the Vermont Guild has ceased 
all activity for the duration with the exception 
of continuing the grist mill mail order business. 
Naturally we hope the minute the war ceases to 
begin the implementation of long deferred plans. 

We envy you being in Vermont and wish we 
could be too but I am still with the War Depart- 
ment here in Philadelphia and probably shall 
remain for the duration. 

With best wishes and regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
VReEST ORTON, 


Secretary.” 


HANDCRAFTS (Continued from page |!) 


7. To cooperate with, and guide the members of 
the regional Handcraft and Home Industries 
groups in the utilization and development of 
native materials. 

Norte. Native materials and vegetation such as 
bayberry, rush, etc., are being studied to determine 
the best way of utilizing them to add to income. 

8. To establish a work center wherein to carry on 
experimental work with native materials and 
various handcrafts and home industries projects. 

Note. A workshop has been established in Halitax 
for this purpose and later will be open to interested 
craftsmen. Native clays are being tested to determine 
their value. The Technical College is co-operating 
in crushing and testing native stones and minerals 
from which glaze formulas are being compounded by 
experienced ceramists. 

9. To arrange publicity for, and handle such ex- 
hibitions as seem necessary and advisable in 
both rural and urban districts. 

Nore. Plans are being made for a <eunfieinem at 

work” exhibition to be held next spring in Halifax. 
10. To collect and disburse travelling exhibits, to 
train lecturers and arrange for lectures and to 
compile bibliographies and lists of materials, 
equipment, tools, etc. 

Note. The head Office in Halifax acts as a clear- 
ing house for all information of pertinent value to 
the craftsman. Bibliographies of materials, equip- 
ment and instruction and a craft library are being 
built up as rapidly as possible. A bulletin of craft 
news is being considered for early publication. Lec- 
tures on various handcraft subjects have been given 
and will be available on request to small groups this 
coming winter. 

While this program is being created primarily to 
increase the yearly income of families and individuals 
in economic stress, cultural benefits will not be over- 
looked, and emphasis will be placed on the concept 
that the effect that the work has on the craftsman 
is of more importance than the accomplishment of 
many fine handcraft articles. 
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Edited by THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN'S 
COOPERATIVE COUNCIL 


CHAPTER I 


A Philosophy for the Creative Designer 


ERE YOU TOLD this fable as a child and did you 
too love it? 


“One day many, many years ago the Lord was 
walking on the earth and became distressed for He 
found the birds had no shelter. So He seated Him- 
self in a glade and called all the birds together for 
the purpose of showing them how to build a perfect 
nest. - 

Soon they were all gathered before him, the wren, 
the robin, the eagle and the countless others, all of 
a twitter to watch their Lord. There He sat, with the 
sun shining on Him through the leaves like a halo, 
building out of sticks and mud, fine grass and moss, 
an ever more lovely nest, while the birds sat on the 
grass or perched on the trees in a great semi-circle 
watching His every move. But they grew impatient 
and their attention wandered and soon the crow with 
a great caw flew off saying, ‘Now I know how to build 
my nest,” and ever since then crows have built nests 
of sticks. 

The robin too soon flew off for he felt he knew 
what should be done, and he built his nest of mud 
and grass and twigs. If you look in the lilac bush 
any spring you will see he does so still. 

And so it went, each bird absorbing something of 
the art of nest building and flying off to practice 
what he had learned. 

Then as darkness fell on the earth the Lord was 
left alone, a tender smile lurking at the corners of 
His mouth, and his skillful fingers still fashioning the 
perfect nest, while rabbits and fawns watched him 
timidly from the woods.” 

From this fable can come, if we are willing to 
accept it, much wisdom for us all. The power to build 
the perfect nest is not given to any one person, we 
can only build that for which we have the under- 
standing and knowledge. In so much as we try and 
as we give the best that is in us, in so much will 
we add our contribution to the cultural self expres- 
sion of our time. If no one ever started because he 
was sure he'd never get to the top, there would 
never be any rungs to the ladder and no one would 
ever get anywhere. It is up to each of us to build 
our rung firmly at whatever point of the ladder we 
may reach. 

You may wonder why we have chosen this fable 
as a text for our new Department “Delvings in De- 
sign.” We have done so for the simple reason that 
we do not want the emphasis which we have placed, 
and shall continue to place, om design, to act as a 
bugaboo deterrent to any of our readers. We still 
believe that before craftsmanship can take its right- 
ful place in the artistic life of this country it must 
be freed from the trammels of the past and become 
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vital and alive, not trite and stereotyped. We believe 
that this can only be accomplished by constant effort, 
constant experimentation and a constant seeking 
after knowledge. 

No one can become a Paderewski, no matter how 
much he studies unless he has the God-given spark 
of genius within himself. But each can learn to play 
scales and strike the proper notes with the proper 
fingers if he is willing to try hard enough. This is 
true too in design. By study of certain rules, by prac- 
tice and thought, the “five finger exercises” of de- 
sign may be learned and become the tools whereby 
the imagination and artistic perception of the crafts- 
man can be expressed. Perception too may be trained 
and given a new sharp edge if it is constantly 
exercised. 

Much that we shall say in these chapters is to be 
found in the books on our library shelves, but we 
shall try to simplify the problems and present only 
one or two at a time for the benefit of those readers 
who are or have been timid in their approach to 
modern designs. We ask them to persevere, and not 
to be discouraged. We promise them new pleasures, 
new vistas and greater happiness in their work. We 
shall try to present many angles in these chapters. 
We don’t expect to please everyone every time nor 
have everyone agree with us, but we shall try to be 
constructive and to stimulate thought. 


CHAPTER II 
Design is Order 


We start this chapter with the following quotation 
from Denman Ross, noted author and teacher. “In 
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Design for ceramic bowl and stand which follows 
directional lines of the square in an obvious manner. 
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“In 








design we are teaching order; order in drawing and 
painting and in everything else; order in our think- 
ing, order in our actions, order in every kind and sort 
of work.” 

If we can analyze and know what goes to make 
up this order we have gone a long way toward a 
basic understanding of design. 

It is often fear which is the basis of repeated con- 
ventional design. Fear of one’s ability, fear of the 
comments of one’s neighbors, fear of trying some- 
thing new. And what drives fear away but knowledge, 
the knowledge which gives power? 

But to return again to order. In design order falls 
in to three possibilities or “modes”: repetition, se- 
quence and balance. It is comprised of five elements: 
tone, direction, measure, position and shape. Chapters 
might be written on each one of these and may be. 
They are mentioned here at this time only so that 
the reader may know how many “five finger exer- 
cises” there are for anyone wishing to give this sub- 
ject profound study. Geometry seems to underlie 
every form in nature, the snow flake being the most 
obvious example, or microscopic forms, or shells. A 
careful study of geometric relationships can be of in- 
finite value to the student of Design. A discriminating 
use of dynamic symmetry will help the designer to 
solve many problems. It will help him to better pro- 
portions and the arrangement of mass. Through the 
simplification of the used related angles it will give 
greater dynamic force to the designers work. 

The name “Dynamic Symmetry” has been given 
to that large portion of geometric relations not based 
directly on regular static forms of balance. It was 
used extensively by the Greeks and their use of it 
was interpreted and analyzed by the late Jay Ham- 
bidge in his work on the Greek Vase. 

The use of Dynamic Symmetry is not a mathe- 
matical formulae to be blindly followed. Its use does 
not presuppose a great knowledge of mathematics, 
it is not a hindrance to inspiration. If it is intelli- 
gently used it will be of invaluable help to the de- 
signer in attaining in his design unity, good propor- 
tion and powerful action lines. It is for these reasons 
we have chosen to devote several chapters in this and 
further issues to a discussion and exposition of its 
use. 
The first thing which must be understood about 
dynamic symmetry is that it is mainly a study of 
area relationships based on the geometric divisions of 
squares and square roots. The lines thus evolved 
are, however, equally valuable to the designer. 

Any design must be contained within a given area 
and often a design would be far better if it had the 
proper relationship to the area involved. One of the 
first aids obtained from a proper use of dynamic 
symmetry is a confining of the space to be used 
within a definite and logical area. It is the approxi- 
mate size and shape which the designer wishes to 
use which will decide for him the root to be utilized 
and whether it shall be the square or roots 2 3 4 5 or 
the whirling square. 

From the lines creating the proper geometric divi- 
sion of these areas will be found the lines of direction, 
which, if properly used, will impart to a design the 


sense of vitality, a stability and action so often 
lacking. 

In this chapter we shall confine ourselves to the 
first root or the square. We suggest you take a sheet 
of paper, a pencil and a compass. (If you have no 
compass a piece of string fastened to your pencil, 
the string anchored where desired at the other end 
with a thumb tack or your finger will serve almost as 


e e well.) Draw your square, 





then draw the diagonal 
from A to B and the recip- 
rocal diagonal from C to 
; D. Marking the center as 
E. Draw parallelling lines 
from E to F and E to G 
. » and you have within your 


large square a similar smaller square. By this same 
process, repeated in each area, countless subdivisions 
of various sizes may be made, each one like the last 
and all following the same line of direction which 


will be angular. 














. Now take your same 





square with its diagonal. 
' With your compass make 
a curved line (or quad- 
rant arc) from A to D. 
This same process may be 
repeated each side of the 














» diagonal and from all cor- 
ners thus giving harmonizing curved lines of direc- 
tion within your square as well as straight ones. That 
is all the mathematics involved in the use of the 
square. It isn’t so hard after all, is it? 

From now on the use of these lines and spaces is 
up to you in your designing. It is obvious hundreds 
of geometric patterns can be devised which could be 
used in weaving, designing of furniture, such as book- 
cases or tables, or in other ways that will come to 
mind. Or a combination of the curving lines of di- 
rection with the geometric spaces can be used. In 
addition to the patterns thus possible a guide to the 
proper placing and organizing of natural material can 
be found. These uses are well brought out in the ac- 
companying illustrations which show not only the 
dynamic symmetry use of a square in obtaining 
proper proportions, but the possibilities achieved by 
breaking the sequence of a line and by repetitions. 

A purely mechanical help in the use of dynamic 
symmetry is as follows. In your first drawings use 
heavy tracing paper. Draw out your root with its sub- 
divisions on one sheet. Place over this your second 
sheet on which outline the outside area lines but 
none of the directional lines. Do your designing on 
this second sheet. The directional lines show through 
for your guidance but are not actually there to bother 
you. When your design is finished to your satisfaction 
rub over the underside with a specially soft pencil 
and trace your design onto the finished material to 
be used. 
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This design which could be used for block print or 
weaving also follows directional lines of the dynamic 
square. 


DESIGN COMPETITION 


The American Craftsmen’s Cooperative Council 
offers a first prize.of $15.00, a second of $10.00 and 
a third of $5.00 for the best design based on the use 
of the dynamic symmetry square. The use to be made 
of the design must be clearly shown or specified. The 
adaptability of the design to this use will weigh 
heavily in the judging. If the designs are accom- 
panied by the finished object an additional $5.00 
will be awarded the prize winners. The judges will 
be the members of the Design Committee. The en- 
tries must be in by March 1 or before. Prize win- 
ners will be announced in the May issue of Craft 
Horizons, and the photographs of the winning de- 
signs reproduced. All of the designs submitted will 
be exhibited at America House during the spring. 

So that there may be no favoritism in the judging 
do not sign your design. Number it and enclose your 
name and address in an envelope with the same 
number on the outside and send it in with the design. 
The envelope will not be opened until the designs 
have been judged. This will ensure complete impar- 
tiality on the part of the judges. 

This competition is open to all: craftsmen, artists 
and designers. We urge all who can to enter. Com- 
peting will be fun, it will be educational and many 
entries from all our groups and friends will help 
build up the sense of interfellowship between crafts- 
men and designers which will in the long run mean so 
much to us all. 





ARCHITECT ADVISES (Continued from Page 4) 


small department store. Merchandise must be care- 
fully classified in different selling spaces and sec- 
tions so that both the public and the sales force can 
find them. 

In America House, a general display on the right 
hand entrance wall takes care of lamps, pottery, 
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sculpture, silverware and much else that is of general 
interest. 

Jewelry has a special place and special sales cab- 
inets. Linens, fabrics and rugs are shown by them- 
selves in the rear portion of the first floor. Food is 
displayed and sold from “egg-crate” shelving, trays 
from a built-in rack. 

Owing to the nature of the jobs that they had to 
do, all the display fixtures, tables and so on for the 
shop were specially designed. Here, as in almost all 
stores of this type, stock-designed cabinet work will 
not do. 

CIRCULATION: 

The various small departments of the shop were 
planned so that customers can move easily from one 
to the other. Customers should be drawn from one 
interesting display to another until they have seen 
everything. 

RESERVE STOCK: 

Customers do want to see every different kind of 
thing for sale in a store, but they don’t want to see 
dozens of the same thing. On the other hand, they 
do not want to wait half an hour while a clerk hunts 
blindly through the cellar for another vase to make 
up 4 pair. 

So most of the display fixtures in America House 
have drawers or cabinets where reserve stock is kept. 
These are supplemented by a well-ordered basement 
stock room and a wholesale department for special 
customers. 


DELIVERIES: 

A separate trucking and delivery entrance is pro- 
vided in the basement of the store. 
MANAGEMENT: 

At the back of the store is a separate office, a 
wrapping department and a wholesale display room 
—all conveniently placed in relation to the sales 
room. 

On the mezzanine, there is a lounge and library 
for members and space for special exhibitions and 
lectures. 


FLEXIBILITY: 

This is the most important function to be stressed 
in modern store design. The retail shopkeeper does 
not know, and cannot know, exactly what goods he 
will have to feature six months from now. His store 
and his store equipment should be designed for easy 
adaptation to change. 

The specialist in shop design is really a sort of stage 
designer, making a semi-permanent set that must 
be flexible enough to form a background for any 
type of merchandise that has to be featured. Most 
partitions and all showcases should be movable—not 
necessarily at a moment’s notice, but at least without 
major alterations to the store. 

In America House, the original store fixtures were 
designed and constructed with this in mind. Most of 
them have been successfully taken down and re- 
erected at the new shop, so that comparatively little 
new work was necessary. 

As a result, no critical materials or labor have 
been used and should it ever be necessary, America 
House can fold its tents and move again. 
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Worcester 
Exhibition 


The opening at the Worcester Art Museum of the Exhibition 
of Contemporary New England Handicraft on October 13th, 
1943, is a milestone in the record of craftsmanship in this 
country. It is a recognition, by a leading Museum, of the close 
affiliation of Craftsmanship with the Fine Arts. It is, in a true 
sense, the record of a people, its past and its present. 

The greatest credit must be given Mr. Charles Sawyer, Di- 
rector of the Worcester Art Museum, for originating the exhibi- 
tion; to Mr. Max William Sullivan, Exhibition Director, for 
the selection and presentation of material, and to the Advisory 
Committee who worked with him. It is a fine performance and 
a real service to both the Craftsmen of New England and 
America. 

Inevitably one asks “What of the future?” Is there too much 
of the past in the present to bode well for the New England 
Craftsman? Will he be swept forward or will he be left behind 
with the old? Can a rural tradition be maintained in a country 
which is losing so many rural attributes? 

Time alone will answer these questions which are the per- 
sonal reflections of this reporter and are in no sense intended 
as a criticism of a fine show, generously conceived and executed. 

We take real pleasure in reprinting for the benefit of our 
readers, and with his kind permission, the foreword to the 
catalogue written by Mr. Allen Eaton, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Arts & Social Work of the Russell Sage Foundation. 


GooD WAY to begin this Introduction to the Ex- 

hibition of Contemporary New England Handi- 
crafts is to define its terms. Contemporary means “of 
today,” and today in this instance means within the 
last five years. New England means the states of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island. The word Handi- 
crafts as used here, is a broad term including all those 
things which people make with their hands, either 
for their own use or for others. The article may be 
fashioned entirely by hand, including the prepara- 
tion of all the materials, even to the shaping of the 
tools employed, or it may be made in part by ma- 
chinery, as in the preparation of woods for fine cab- 
inet work, or the machine spinning of yarn to be 
woven on a hand loom; but, if the final product, the 
character of the thing itself, is shaped by hand, it is 
an object of handicraft. 

There was a time in New England, as in all the 
colonies, when more than go per cent of everything 
which the country family used was produced on the 
farm. This was indeed a handicraft culture. Mount 
Vernon possessed all the facilities needed to make 
fabrics of cotton, linen, or wool, and most of George 
Washington’s clothing was made there. But even 
then New England was beginning the transition from 
farm to factory, and it was a proud day for indus- 
trial America when, on delivering his first address 
to Congress, President Washington wore a suit of 
broadcloth made in the woolen factory of Colonel 
Jeremiah Wadsworth of Hartford, Connecticut, 
where “all the processes had been performed on the 
premises except the spinning.”’ Spinning was still 
done by hand in the homes. 

Today the percentages of 90 to 1o are nearly re- 


Museum Handcraft 
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An Altar Cloth of modern design and execution 
makes an interesting background for beautifully 
executed silver. 





Pottery from New Hampshire—modern but practical 
and altogether delightfuly. 





Sophisticated Silverware and Needlecraft are here in 
sharp contrast to the rural setting of the articles 
pictured in other illustrations. 
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versed. Yet, even now, there is a surprising number 
of things which rural New Englanders are making 
by hand for personal, or home use, and also to sell 
to help supplement their yearly incomes. This ex- 
hibition includes many such examples. It is esti- 
mated that the work of about five hundred craftsmen 
is represented. 

New England is now one of the most important 
handicraft regions of the nation, ranking high in 
both quality and variety of products. Through state 
action, New Englanders have done much to encour- 
age the practice of handicrafts throughout the coun- 
try by being the first group to establish special 
services for its own citizens. 

The last fifty years have been marked by two dis- 
tinct epochs in the growth of American handicrafts. 
First was the launching of the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment in our country near the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth century. Second 
is the present handicraft movement, to be referred 
to shortly, of which this exhibition is a part. In both 
of these, the older arts and crafts and the younger 
handicraft movements, New England has been a 
strong leader. 

The Arts and Crafts movement had originated in 
England with William Morris and his associates, but 
it was New England who took the lead in extending 
it in America and the first milestone was the found- 
ing of the Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston. This 
oldest society of its kind in our country still thrives 
and is well represented in this exhibition. The English 
movement influenced every country in Europe but 
probably no nation owes it so much as the United 
States because of its effect upon design and crafts- 
manship here and its great part in improving the 
taste of our people. It was a pervasive movement 
reaching beyond single objects of beauty into the 
designing and printing of our books, into our domes- 
tic and workshop architecture and into the homes of 
our people where many accepted the advice of Mor- 
ris who said, “Have nothing in your home which you 
do not know to be useful or believe to be beautiful.” 

The Boston Society also became a leader in the 
National League of Handicraft Societies which in- 
cluded organizations from Portland, Maine, to Port- 
land, Oregon. Of the thirty-two constituent societies, 
thirteen were in New England.* 

New England blazed another handicraft trail. One 
of the first advocates of occupational therapy in 
America and one of the earliest writers on the sub- 
ject was Dr. Herbert James Hall of Marblehead, 
Massachusetts, who established the Marblehead Pot- 
tery in connection with his sanitarium. The Boston 
School of Occupational Therapy was the first to be 
founded in the United States, and it still ranks among 
the highest. 

The first state in the Union to provide a Commis- 
sion for Arts and Crafts and to appropriate money to 
support a handicraft program was New Hampshire. 
Governor Winant in 1931 appointed this commission, 
naming Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge of Center Sand- 
wich as chairman. This action was later confirmed by 


' Bowles, Ella Shannon, Homespun Handicrafts, J. B. Lip- 


pincott Co., Philadelphia, 1931, p. 71. 
* Editor’s Note: This organization is no longer active. 
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the state legislature, giving continuity and perma- 
nence to the League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts. The appointment of this commission by Gov- 
ernor Winant may be fairly considered the official 
beginning of the handicraft movement in New Eng- 
land as we know it today. Maine was the second state 
to establish a handicraft service and Vermont the 
third. Without the foundation laid by these three 
states, this Exhibition of Contemporary New Eng- 
land Handicrafts could not have been held. Through 
the cooperation of these services, local arts and crafts 
societies, art guilds and the help of the state Exten- 
sion Service, organized under the Department of 
Agriculture, contact has been made with hundreds of 
craftsmen throughout New England. 

The influence of the early Arts and Crafts move- 
ment was largely felt in the cities and towns where 
(Continued on Page 32) 





a flavor of winter 
and the ski resorts. 
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This charming setting of Miniatures show inventive 
thought and high technical skill. 
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its societies were located. The objects of use and 
beauty which the movement produced were usually 
good in design, of worthy materials, and excellent 
in execution; but they were comparatively expen- 
sive and their influence did not reach many people 
in the smaller towns, the country, or on the farms. 
The handicraft movement of today, reflected in this 
exhibition, is a movement of a different kind; it is 
democratic in the sense of much wider participation; 
it is a more general movement with prospects of al- 
most unlimited growth; and although its seed comes 
from a hundred homelands, its roots are in the soil 
of America. 

The present handicraft movement is largely rural, 
its materials and patterns are more local or regional, 
and its workers are a cross section of our citizens, 
old and new. There is much to encourage this rural 
handicrafts movement. In the country the people are 
frequently compelled by economic motives to use 
their hands and their heads in devising and invent- 
ing for every day needs, and this experience has found 
original expression in the rural arts. There are two 
gifts which the country holds for all its inhabitants, 
space and time. I have seen some wonderful work- 
shops in the city, in basement or bedroom, or back 
of the office; but they are very few, not many can 
afford the space. But in the country, space, elbow 
room is nearly everyone’s possession. Many rural 
people must add to the crops they raise for them- 
selves and what they can sell to others, by making 
things with their hands for their own use and to sell, 
thus saving on the one hand, and earning on the 
other. Whereas only a few can make a living from a 
handicraft, many can make part of a living to sup- 
plement their incomes in this way. 

I do not mean to give the impression that all the 
craftsmen are in the country, or that all are impelled 
by economic motives; far from it, but the movement 
is now, and I think will continue, mainly in small 
towns and in the country. A considerable number of 
craftsmen have moved from city to country in order 
to carry on their work. 

If I have seemed to dwell too much on the eco- 
nomic aspects of the handicrafts, it is only to point 
out, what I believe to be true, that the basic arts of 
any people develop from human needs. Although 
the handicraft movement of today was largely stim- 
ulated by the depression following the last war, and 
the continuation of the movement will be profoundly 
influenced by economic conditions, no greater error 
could be made than to assume that the only values 
in the practice of handicrafts are economic. This New 
England exhibition contains hundreds of objects 
which illustrate other values to the craftsman, and 
some of these values should at least be named here, 
even though there will not be space to illustrate them 
adequately. 

There are at least five great values that come to 
workers through the practice of handicrafts: the eco- 
nomic, the social, the educational, the therapeutic, 
and the esthetic. And any one may be quite as im- 
portant to the craftsman as another. But it should 
always be remembered that the appreciation of any 
one of these values does not exclude another. 

By social value is meant the sense of satisfaction 


which comes from doing something that another ap- 
preciates, and also the pleasure that often comes from 
doing work together. 

The educational value of handicrafts is illustrated 
in two ways, both based on learning by doing. The 
late President Eliot of Harvard said, “Accurate work 
with carpenter’s tools, or lathe, or hammer and anvil, 
or violin or piano, or pencil or crayon, or camel’s hair 
brush, trains well the same nerves and ganglia with 
which we do what is ordinarily called thinking.” 
There is in the practice of any handicraft a basis of 
interest for research and learning which makes it one 
of the most promising of subjects for adult educa- 
tion. The basic principle in adult education is to start 
with an established interest. I know three New Eng- 
land men who wove the cloth for their own suits on 
hand looms; each one says that he learned more 
about cloth, and the history of textiles through this 
experience than he had learned in all his life before. 

The therapeutic value of work with the hands is in 
all our minds today, as it never has been before, be- 
cause of the soldiers, sailors and fliers in our armed 
forces whose recovery from wounds and shock will 
depend upon this correlation of hand and mind. 
Many veterans of the first world war are now weav- 
ing, whittling, making pottery or carrying on some 
light handicraft which their injuries do not prevent; 
yet their physical or mental condition will not per- 
mit them to go back to heavy work or to regular in- 
dustry again. The curative value of hand work for 
maimed bodies and sick minds is too well known to 
need argument here; but it would be well if more of 
us realized that the exercises that will cure also pre- 
vent. We all need some type of a hobby, whether it 
be a handicraft or otherwise to relax our minds and 
bodies. 

The esthetic satisfactions which come through 
handicrafts must ever be counted among their great- 
est values. Dr. Alexis Carrel, the scientist, says “Es- 
thetic sense exists in the most primitive human beings, 
in the most civilized. . . . The creation of forms, or of 
series of sounds, capable of awakening an esthetic 
emotion, is an elementary need of our nature.”* The 
practice of any handicraft gives an opportunity for 
the creation and enjoyment of beauty, one of the 
greatest human privileges and to many an indispen- 
sable experience in the pursuit of happiness. 

The values of handicraft are not only to the makers 
but reciprocally to the users. These objects, often so 
worthy in themselves, mean more to the owner be- 
cause they are symbols of the craftsman who makes 
them who in many instances he will know. This can 
be said of the handicraft movement, it has brought 
objects of use and beauty within the reach of count- 
less people for whom they are real sources of esthetic 
enjoyment. 

As has been said, New England is now one of the 
most important handicraft areas of our country; but 
it is not just another area. As this exhibition will at- 
test, New England handicrafts are different and 
unique. Just as the handicrafts of the Southern High 

(Continued on Page 32) 


2 Dr. Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown, Harper and Bros., 
New York, 1935, pp. 131-32. 
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MODERN 
RUGS 


OUNDATION means to start at the base or bottom. 

This is as necessary in a room as it is in a house, 
or bridge or road. For this reason floor coverings have 
always played an important part in the decorative 
arts. Carpets from the far East, China, India, Per- 
sia, Turkey, tiles from Morocco and Spain, Aubus 
sons from France and Belgium, the mattings of 
Hawaii, the hooked rugs of New England—all these 
have expressed the culture of their times. 

Is it any wonder then that modern design is find- 
ing its way into modern rugs? 

Rugs which are startlingly different from those of 
the past but which still use and adapt the old tech- 
niques—rugs which are designed to go with stream- 
lined modern furniture and backgrounds. 

This article does not take sides for or against mod- 
ern design. It merely presents, in photographic form, 
six modern rugs with a short explanatory note cov- 
ering each one. Nor does this presentation begin to 
cover the whole field of the modern rug, it only high- 
lights certain phases of current interest. 






Flying Carpet 






We are deeply indebted to the Museum of Modern 
Art, Mrs. Frances Miller and Miss Edna Vogel for 
permission to use these photographs and for their 
cooperation in providing material for the text. 


FLYING CARPET. This rug, designed by Stuart Da- 
vis and woven in wool by V’Soske, was added to the 
permanent collection of the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, in 1942. It is 7 feet 1 inch wide by 10 feet 
long. Mr. Davis, an American, has written the follow- 
ing amusing comment on his design: 


“My rug design is pure invention but its 
shapes, colors and compositions are directly re- 
lated to sensations connected with airplane views. 
Several years ago I was a member of a jury to 
judge some murals for an airport. The jury was 
composed of politicians, professional people and 
artists. The murals were in an abstract design, 
and there was considerable reluctance on the part 
of the politicians to accept them .. . finally an 
airplane pilot was called in for his opinion. He 
professed himself ignorant of art but said that 
if the meaning or reality of form was in question 
he could accept them because he had seen similar 
shapes and forms very often in his flying 


” 


experience ... 

















DESIGN 


DesiGN. This rug 6 feet 7 inches by g feet, was 
also added to the permanent collect of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York in 1942. 


It was designed by John Ferren, especially for the 
V’Soske exhibition held at the Museum of Modern 
Art and was woven in wool. In this rug Mr. Ferren 
explored the possibilities of obtaining different tex- 
tures through varying the thickness and density of 
the pile in a most interesting manner. 


Mr. Ferren, an American artist, was born in 1905 
near Pendleton, Oregon. He studied in San Fran- 
cisco and spent several years in Paris. He is now 
serving in the armed forces. 


REFLECTIONS. This rug and the succeeding one 
called “Shell” were designed by Frances Miller, well 
known designer of rugs and fabrics and one of the 
Directors of the American Craftsmen’s Cooperative 
Council. The rug was exhibited at the Golden Gate 
Exposition in San Francisco in 1939 and is hand 
hooked. 


Mrs. Miller tells us the design was made with the 
idea of simplifying the hooking as much as possible, 
eliminating intricate dyeing and frequent changes of 
color. 


Four shades of gray combine to make the design. 
Actually only two shades of gray wool were used 
and the effect of the different shades was obtained 
by shearing certain areas. 


SHELL. This hand hooked rug, also by Frances 
Miller, shows an interesting use of a repeat pattern. 
The design lends itself either to a small rug such as 
the one pictured here, or may be enlarged to room 
size. Two or three colors are used in its execution. 





Shell 





Design 





Reflections 
































“BUTTERFLY” 


This rug was designed by Harry Lawenda and 
executed by Miss Mary White of Connecticut. It is 
hand hooked, 4 feet by 6 feet 2 inches, the black but- 
terfly floating on a white background shot through 
with beige and pink and blue. It was one of the eight 
designs chosen from a competition of designs for 
hooked rugs held at the Parsons School of Design, 
New York City, and shown in the opening exhibition 
at America House. Here it created much interest and 
was reproduced on the cover of the November issue 
of House and Garden. 


This rug was woven to order by Edna Vogel, noted 
weaver of rugs and fabrics, for Mrs. Harry Winston, 
of Birmingham, Michigan. Miss Vogel lives in 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


Miss Vogel believes that hand woven fabrics or 
rugs must be highly individualized as to design, ma- 
terial and technique. Only in this way can the hand 
woven goods and rugs justify themselves in this mod- 
ern world and become more desirable than the best 
machine made product. 


As shown in this illustration, in a desire to incor- 
porate part of the outdoors in this living room, glass 
extends from floor to ceiling. Miss Vogel writes the 
following interesting description of the rug: 
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Living Room Rug 


Specially constructed loom on which Miss Vogel's 
large rug was woven. 











“In designing the rug and upholstery, it was 
our plan to create a background that would not 
distract from the beauty of the trees and garden 
and yet would possess sufficient character to be 
interesting in itself when the curtains were drawn. 
In the rug we decided on a rough texture sim- 
ilar to grass accomplished by the use of a design 
in shaggy knotted yarn on a background woven 
of wool fabric cut in strips. The motif chosen is 
a simple movement suggesting the wind on grass 
or water. A grey beige is the dominant color in 
the rug yarn with a shadow border in which 
green is introduced. The wool strips of the back- 
ground vary from beige to grey green. In both 
the rug and upholstery the colors though sub- 
dued have depth and richness.” 


EAVESDROPPING (Continued from Page 7) 


an educated public might well stimulate Hand Artists 
to greater deeds than the old timers ever dreamed of. 
Such a public could also be expected to raise the 
standards of machine craftsmanship. 


Voice: That is a most interesting point and it 
would seem then that any national craft organization 
should have as part of its objectives such a stimula- 
tion of amateur efforts and public appreciation. 


Russel Wright: You are quite correct and in my es- 
timation The American Craftsmen’s Cooperative 
Council, of which you may have heard, seems to have 
an important idea and it should prove an important 
influence as time goes on. 


Voice: How do you feel on the important question 
of production in limited quantities of the same object 
by a Craftsman? Looking at this question solely from 
the economic point of view, not from the creative 
point of view, don’t you think the individual can be 
helped in this way? 


“Humph! How will he answer that one?” said the 
Artist. 


Russel Wright: It is an idea that I was very much 
interested in not long ago; but I now think it is of lit- 
tle importance, particularly in this country. 





GREEK ISLAND (Continued from Page 10) 


front and held in place by a belt or sash. As this con- 
cealed the design round the bottom of the dress, the 
embroidery on it came to be restricted to a wide 
panel on the front extending only from the waist to 
the hem. 


In Crete the typical overdress was quite different, 
possibly owing to Italian influence. It consisted of a 
tight-fitting, sleeveless waist with a gathered skirt 
made of five breadths of hee~y linen or cotton cloth 
and fully four yards round the bottom. The skirt only 
was embroidered, in silk with a wide band (from six 
to fifteen inches) and in the characteristic Cretan 
design of scrolls and vases of carnations with little 
birds and mermaids scattered about the field. Some- 
times the band was worked in simple red or blue, 
but often in polychrome—yellow, tan, green, pink, 
blue, red, and white—with a curiously opalescent 
effect. The garment was undoubtedly worn over a 
dress with full sleeves. This style goes back at least 
to the seventeenth century, for the band in the Mu- 
seum dated 1697 is a fragment from the skirt of just 
such a dress. 


The pictures of the embroideries given here will 
suggest the extraordinary competence these simple 
island women achieved in needlework and the beauty 
and variety of the designs they created and so hap- 
pily suited to their purposes. But the beauty of their 
dyes, the sheen of their silks, and the absolute right- 
ness of their use of color are no less remarkable and 
cannot even be suggested here. To enjoy these sub- 
tleties the embroideries themselves must be seen. 


SONNET 
by JOHN MASEFIELD 


I never see the red rose crown the year, 

Nor feel the young grass underneath my tread, 
Without the thought “This living beauty here 
Is earth’s remembrance of a beauty dead. 
Surely where all this glory is displayed 

Love has been quick, like fire, to high ends; 
Here, in this grass, an altar has been made 
For some white joy, some sacrifice of friends; 
Here, where I stand, some leap of human brains 
Has touched immortal things and left no trace, 
The earth is happy here, the gleam remains; 
Beauty is here, the spirit of the place; 

I touch the faith which nothing can destroy 
The earth the living church of ~ncient joy.” 




































CLOSE UPS 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: From time to time we shall present 
short thumbnail sketches of famous craftsmen, who lived in 
the past, or who are living and working in our day. It seemed 
fitting to start with one so famous as Cellini and we appre- 
ciate this contribution tremendously. We would be glad to 
purchase for you a Modern Library Edition of The Life of 
Benvenuto Cellini at a cost of $.95 (if you will write us). 

WHAT A MAN WAS BENVENUTO CELLIN!I! Few men 
have left such a reputation behind them! Probably 
because few have left such an account of themselves 
for posterity. If you have not already read it, or even 
if you have, choose “The Life of Benvenuto Cellini” 
for part of your winter reading. In its pages you will 
meet for yourself this man of great genius, great skill, 
energy, conceit and bravado. You will love him, 
you will be shocked and horrified, thrilled and electri- 
fied in turn, but you will end by having a fascinating 
picture of the Italy of his times and a greater under- 
standing of a true craftsman. 

Born in Florence in 1500 A. D., he was apprenticed 
at the age of fifteen to a goldsmith, and it was not 
until he was in the early forties that he essayed his 
major works. He was constantly getting into trouble, 
brawling, languishing in prison, fleeing from one 
country to another, being forgiven and forgiving. He 
was undoubtedly brave, he was generous, and he was 
full of egoism and conceit. 


The Rospigliosi Cup 
by Benvenuto Cellini 
now in the 
Metropolitan Museum 


of Art 









BENVENUTO CELLINI 


Contributed anonymously 


Critics vary in their estimate of his art, some find 
it too ornate or lacking in the true mark of a great 
artist, but all agree he was a master craftsman, know- 
ing the techniques of his trade as few men do. He put 
into the casting of his bronzes his full, terrific, energy, 
and the mere reading of his account of the casting of 
his Perseus exhausts and stimulates the ordinary 
mortal. 


This sketch is hardly a close-up; rather is it a pin- 
point of light trained on a great figure. To describe 
in one page so complex a character is impossible. But 
if just two people will read Cellini’s great auto- 
biography as a result of these lines, the author will 
rest content. 


In closing, I should like to quote these lines from 
an essay, “Benvenuto Cellini, Artist and Writer,” by 
Royal Cortissoz, which might well be applied to 
many today: “The man of the Renaissance knew 
that art embraced not only the greater but the lesser, 
and that it was as much worth his while, when the 
chance offered, to do an ordinary bit of craftsman- 
ship as to provide some elaborate tour de force.” And 
again on the next page Mr. Cortissoz quotes an im- 
aginary 16th century artist as saying, “Make the 
work beautiful no matter what its form may be.” 
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BOOKS 


BOTH OLD AND NEW 
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Book Review Column of the Library of the 
American Craftsman Educational Council 


MRS. HAROLD HARPER, Editor 


T LAST we can say we have a library. Some forty 

feet of shelves to fill, comfortable chairs to sit 
in, lights to read by, and we are promised a work 
table, tracing paper and pencils. All this in the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen’s Educational Council space at 
America House. 

In addition to the books reviewed below, current 
art magazines, the publications of the Modern Mu- 
seum of Art, and the Bulletins of the Metropolitan 
Museum are on hand. A scrap book of pictures of 
animals, flowers, or other nature material which 
might be of interest, is being prepared for use in 
design. 

Miss Florence Bailey, Executive Director of the 
Educational Council, is in charge of the Library, and 
can answer your questions and give advice on the 
books. 

We regret that the name of the author of “A 
Method for Creative Design” was misspelled in the 
last issue. It should have read “Adolf Best-Mangard.” 


PERUVIAN TEXTILES—Examples of the Pre-Incaic Period 
with a Chronology of Early Peruvian Cultures—by Philip 
Ainsworth Means 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 1930. 
Price $.75 

THIs Is A BOOK of twenty-four full page plates of 
strong design. His purpose is to make reproductions 
of certain ancient Peruvian Textiles available to 
students of ornament. There is a section on the 
chronology Cultures and one describing the plates 
and colors used. 


DUTCH FLOWER PIECES—by Percy Colson—One of 
the Treasures of Art Series 
The Studio Publications, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, 
N. Y., N. Y. Price $2.50 
EIGHT MAGNIFICENT colored plates of the Dutch 
Painters with a paragraph about the author and the 
Style of painting for each. Most suggestive for any- 
one wanting to decorate trays or furniture. 
Don’t miss it! 
PAINTED AND PRINTED FABRICS—The History of the 
Manufactory at Jouy and Other Ateliers in France, 
1760-1815—by Helen Clouzot—Notes on the History of 
Cotton Printing Especially in England and America—by 
Frances Morris, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York—1927 
Printed by the Yale University Press. Price $1.00 
EIGHTY-NINE PAGES of text and ninety-two plates 
of enchanting cotton print designs—Decorators will 
love it. 


APPLIED DESIGN IN THE PRECIOUS METALS—An 
Educational Work in which Toolform and material are 
Utilized in the Development of Design—by Peter Wylie 
Davidson, D.A. (Glas.) 


Longmans, Green & Co., London, N. Y., Toronto. 
1929. 500 photographs and diagrams. 143 pp. Price 
$1.50 


“THE LESSON of primitive work is always of con- 

siderable value to the worker in the precious metals, 
as even in some of these crude efforts the spirit of 
true craftsmanship is ever apparent. Such work pro- 
vides the basis of an almost complete grammar of 
decoration, revealing a pictorial language of past 
ages and peoples...” but “it is not advisable to 
make a fetish of any single style . . . the modern 
spirit should be fostered to unite with a desire to 
serve the age we live in.” So the experienced Mr. 
Davidson, long a teacher at the Glascow School of 
Art, states his theory of craftsmanship and design. 
He discusses the evolution of pattern, misapplied 
ornament, and use of wire and repousse work. There 
is a chapter on jewelry, charmingly illustrated, one 
on grains in metal, a treatment of interlacings in 
wire and sheet metal, scroll forms, flowers, birds, 
leaves, lettering, jewels and enamels, and finally a 
chapter of suggestions in pattern and design. The 
illustrations are enchanting, and most suggestive to 
the artist or craftsman. Every precious metal worker 
will want to read this book if he isn’t already familiar 
with it. 
A THEORY OF PURE DESIGN—Harmony, Balance, 
Rhythm With Illustrations and Diagrams—by Denman 
Ross, Ph.D. Lecturer on the Theory of Design in Harvard 
University, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. 


New York. Peter Smith. 1933. 194 pp. Price $3.50 net 


“My PURPOSE,” writes Dr. Ross, “is to define, clas- 
sify, and explain the phenomena of Design.” He 
takes up Positions, Lines and Outlines in Harmony, 
Balance and Rhythm, Tones and Tone-Relations and 
sequences of Values and Colors. In a short and defi- 
nite chapter near the end of the book, he draws his 
conclusions and gives three general rules for com- 
position. The book is full of diagrams and figures il- 
lustrating each point made in the text. It is a 
standard work by a man who is master not only of 
his subject but of the art of teaching it. 


A POTTER'S BOOK—by Bernard Leach 
Faber & Faber Ltd., 24 Russell Sq., London. 281 pp. 
Price $6.00 


EVERY POTTER will have to read this book. It is too 
comprehensive to be described in a few words. The 
author’s training and experience are too profound to 
sketch adequately. From the great Chinese ceramics 
of the Sung Dynasty on, Mr. Leach can tell you how 
effects were produced and give advice both general 
and specific. He deals with Japanese raku glaze and 
overglaze enamels, English slipware, Oriental stone- 
ware and porcelain. Every phase of dealing with the 
clay, the pigments and glazes, the kilns and firing is 
considered in this masterful work which is bound to 
become a classic in its subject. 
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DYNAMARHYTHMIC DESIGN—A Book of Structural 
Pattern—by Edward B. Edwards 


The Century Co., N. Y. 1923. 122 pp. Price $3.50 


THIS TREATISE is based on the theory that certain 
rectangles when properly divided have the quality 
of form in motion, the dynamic quality. The author 
discusses the general construction of root and re- 
lated rectangles and of logarithmic spirals. He then 
takes up the roots two, three, four, and five rect- 
angles, with plates and designs based on each one. 
The treatment is fundamental and analytical to a 
high degree: in fact only those minds familiar with 
the processes of higher mathematics will be able to 
grasp the implications. The idea is allied to Mr. 
Hambidge’s search for a principle which would admit 
of the building up of a new design fabric on a logical 
foundation. Mr. Hambidge rediscovered proportions 
that were used long ago by the Greeks and Egyptians 
but Mr. Edwards goes further in applying the theory 
to ornamental designs and differs from Mr. Ham- 
bidge in some of his conclusions. 


POTTER'S PRIMER—+by Jane Snead 
Jenkintown, Pa. Copyright 1943. 47 pp. Price $1.50 


“USE THIS BOOK as you would a work book,” says 
the author, and “make over and over the things sug- 
gested.” She tells how to handle the clay, how to 
glaze and bake it, how to model with coils, make 
tiles, individual bowls and dishes, pottery jewelry 
and Pennsylvania Dutch sgraffito work. Her direc- 
tions are simple though technical and practically 
every step of the way is illustrated by a diagram 
showing how to hold or manipulate the clay. A short 
glossary at the end of the book explains such un- 
usual terms as bats, cones, engobe, slip and wedging 
board. Even a beginner could hardly go wrong. An 
engaging feature of the book is a two-page set of 
Pennsylvania Dutch designs with the interpretation 
of their meaning. They range from Hex and angel 
signs to one that means, “May your sausages be 
long.” 


Museum Publications 


A FURTHER WORD about the catalogues published 
by the Museum of Modern Art might be of interest. 
They are profusely illustrated and the forewords are 
treatises on current art rather than descriptions of 
the pictures involved. A careful reading of these 
books for that is really what they are, provides a 
stimulating study of the modern scene. Such cata- 
logues as Art in Our Time, and Masters of Popular 
Painting, or books such as What is Modern Paint- 
ing, by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., and Romantic Painting in 
America, by James Thraw Soby, amply repay per- 
usal. They are here in the Library at your disposal. 
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WORCESTER MUSEUM (Continued from Page 25) 


lands reflect that vast mountain region and a pre- 
dominently Anglo-Saxon population; as middle and 
eastern Pennsylvania reflect the perfectly tilled fields 
and the hand traditions of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans; as the states of the Southwest reflect the 
resources of a still different land with strong and 
colorful Spanish and Indian strains in their popula- 
tions; so this contemporary exhibition reflects New 
England scenes and New England people of today. 


The visitor will feel the mountains, the valleys, the 
woods, the lakes, the ponds, the tilled fields, the 
coast, the islands, and even the deserts, for Maine 
has them, the villages, the towns, and the cities; all 
these are New England. 


But he will also find reflected here, that which is 
the greatest wealth of any country, its people. It is 
the reaction of the people to their environment, and 
to environments which they have known, that de- 
termines their culture; and handicrafts can be very 
genuine expressions of a culture. The student of this 
exhibition will find names and patterns and objects 
that he can trace back to before the Mayflower. He 
will find names and patterns and objects that bring 
to mind the English Colonists and still others that 
recall immigrant ships and modern ocean steamers 
and lands across our borders both north and south. 
It is this combination of people that is contemporary 
New England. Therefore among the craftsmen of 
this exhibition he will find a few American Indians. 
He will see the names Alden, Adams, Wentworth 
and many others reminiscent of early New England. 
Finally he will meet with such names as Dufresne 
and Marcoux from French Canada; Miettinen from 
Finland; Anderson, Malmstrom, and Ingles from 
Sweden; Kunberger from Germany; Czarnecki from 
Poland; Royko and Rehorka from Czechoslovakia; 
Krumin and Namaki from Russia; Pellegrini, Conti, 
and Stellato from Italy; and many from other 
homelands. 


This is more than a collection of objects, effectively 
arranged, for each is selected for its design, color, 
craftsmanship, and other qualities. It is an index to 
the enterprise, the hope, the ambition of countless 
individuals whose health and happiness are depen- 
dent upon their chance to make useful and beautiful 
things with their hands. All who are concerned with 
the life and culture of America now judge such work 
not only by the product itself, but by the effect of 
the work on the producer and realize that these arts 
are part of the great circle of the humanities. 























WORKSHOP NOTES — 
— ADVERTISING 








PUPPET MAKERS, ATTENTION! 


We have a correction to make—with apologies. In 
the directions for making paper mache heads in our 
last issue, the paste should be made by cooking (not 
soaking) one teaspoonful of cornstarch (or flour) in 
about one glass of water. 


POTTERY WITHOUT A KILN 
by LOUIS SIEGEL 


Instructor Universal School of Handicrafts 


_ MODELLING AND SCULPTURE have always 
presented a wide variety of aesthetic expressions 
of utility and beauty. Possibly no other art presents 
such a complete range of presentation: form, color, 
design, painting and modelling. Tools, equipment and 
materials, of course, provide the vehicle for record- 
ing aesthetic ideas. The fertile imagination of the 
artist may therefore suffer for lack of technical 
knowledge and available apparatus. 

It was with this thought in mind that the develop- 
ment of pottery without a kiln proceeded at the Uni- 
versal School of Handicrafts to simplify the pottery 
processes, exclude the need for expensive equipment 
(practically all the necessary items can be found in 
any regular kitchen), and still produce a decorative, 
practical work. Thus, pottery and sculpture are ex- 
tended to meet the need for both amateur and pro- 
fessional artists who require clay materials and fin- 
ishes that can be executed at home or in limited 
studios. In this manner it is feasible for the artist 
to produce his: own work from original design to 
finished piece and thereby expect a higher economic 
return for it. At the same time, by confining his ideas 
to the studio he can better control and protect them. 

Of special importance at this time, is the fact that 
the development of non-fired pottery also fulfills a 
need for satisfying the purposes and limits of reha- 
bilitation and therapy work in hospitals, camps, etc. 
Two vases made with materials described below re- 
ceived an award in the Museum of Modern Art Com- 
petition, “Arts in Therapy.” 

The following, briefly, are some of the more im- 
portant materials and their uses that permit the com- 
plete expression of pottery without a kiln: Plasti- 
Carve Clay Powder is a porcelain-white powder 
which when mixed with water, gradually changes 
within two hours from a modelling consistency to a 
firm hardness. This material, therefore, permits the 
artist to block out the composition within an hour, 
using fingers and modelling tools, and, as the clay 
becomes firmer, finer detail and modelling is achieved 
with metal carving tools, or paring knife. This, there- 
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fore, combines in one material the techniques of soft 
plasteline and hard soap—both within the working 
session of two hours. Final hardness is reached within 
twenty-four hours. Fresh clay may be added at any 
time. This practically applies to sculpture and pot- 
tery, the gradual work-partitioning of fresco paint- 
ing. The powder may be tinted with dry colors. Dec- 
orative features may be painted with water colors, 
plastic paint and modelled in relief. The Liquid Non- 
Fired Glaze renders the water color painting per- 
manent and makes the article waterproof. 

Plastic Marble Clay Powder and Flexible Mosaic 
Sheet Glazes. Plastic Marble Clay Powder is gray- 
white and is mixed with special crystal solution. It 
sets slowly within six hours and hardens within 
twenty-four hours. While advantage is taken of 
Plasti-Carve’s gradually changing consistency within 
two hours to carve neatly, Plastic Marble’s advan- 
tage in setting much slower permits the time for 
spreading this clay uniformly over mosaic flexible 
sheets which have been placed previously over plate 
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or vase forms. Mural decorations are also possible 
by imbedding the mosaic sheets in cut patterns di- 
rectly into the soft clay. The sheets are available in 
solid shades as well as mottled effects and measure 
about twenty inches square. There is a firm, yet brit- 
tle quality in the glaze permitting it to be bent with 
the fingers, thus creating breaks or cracks held to- 
gether by fibres on the back. Rather than rectilinear 
patterns of the fired tile mosaics, the sheet mosaics 
present a simple technique of cutting various kinds 
of shapes with scissors. Hence, whereas, the Plasti- 
Carve permits painted or modelled designs, the Plas- 
tic Marble and Mosaic Glazes afford over-all “crack- 
led” surfaces or simple, bold patterns of geometric 
or conventionalized schemes. Many devices may be 
employed to support the self-hardening materials 
while they are in their temporary soft clay states: 
armatures—roughly modelled walls of plasteline— 
basic structures cast of plaster—panelled tins or 
cardboard forms, etc. 

Liquid Non-Fired Glaze is a clear, transparent 
plastic that produces a tough, durable, waterproof 
surface. It is non-resistant to acids, changes of tem- 
perature and though it is burn-proof, it does show 
burn stains. The Glaze is applied with a brush and 
dries in the air within four to six hours. It may also 
be sprayed or dipped. If a regul«ted oven-heat is 
available, the Glaze may be baked ury within half an 
hour at 300 degrees F. The Liquid Glaze can pro- 
tect and increase the decorative qualities of the fol 
lowing materials: Plasti-Carve, Plastic Marble and 
Mosaic Glazes, biscuit-fired clay, plaster, castone, 
wood and metal. 

Pliamold is a glue compound that is rubberlike in 
appearance and behavior and is useful for making 
flexible molds that can be bent, stretched or pulled 
out from undercuts. This simplifies the mold-making 
process. The material is heated in a double-boiler 
and when melted is poured over a wall-enclosed 
model. After Pliamold has cooled and hardened, it 
is ready to be used as a pliable mold. 

Duracast is one of the hardest and quickest setting 
materials requiring about twenty minutes to set. 
It may be colored integrally of terra cotta variations, 
and several other colors as well—a feature which is 
rather difficult in fired clays. The cast may also be 
painted and glazed. 

It is seen that the above materials allow for a con- 
tinuity of execution that is impractical with fired 
clays. A piece may be completed within three days. 

Craftsmen who are interested in non-fired clays 
and glazes or in other branches of creative arts, are 
invited to visit or correspond with the Universal 
School of Handicrafts of New York City. 


HINTS ON MORDANTING AND 
PREPARING THE DYE BATH 
FOR WOOL 


from the Book “VEGETABLE Dyes” 
by DOUGLAS LEECHMAN, PH.D. 
EVERAL DIFFERENT METHODS of appplying a mor- 
dant are in use, and each has its proper place. The 
principal variations are: applying the mordant before 
the dye, after the dye, both together, or both before 
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and after. The only method considered here will be 
to mordant first and dye later, and the only mordant 
discussed will be alum. 

Here is your standard formula: 


Alum— 4 ounces or less 

Cream of tartar—-1 ounce 

Wool—1 pound 

Water—3 or 4 gallons 

Dissolve the alum and cream of tartar in a little 
hot water and add it to the three or four gallons of 
water. Enter the wool which should be thoroughly 
wet and raise slowly to a simmer. Simmer gently for 
half an hour. Take it off the stove and let it cool. 
Then lift the wool out, squeezing gently. When the 
water is out, put the wool in a clean bag (a flour 
or sugar sack will do) and put it away to dry in a 
dark closet for three or four days. Somewhat better 
results are obtained in dyeing if your wool has dried 
in the dark. 

The alum is potash alum, the ordinary alum of 
commerce. The wool, of course, is weighed when dry. 
Never use more than this proportion of alum, as too 
much of it will make the wool sticky. For paler col- 
ours and fine, delicate wools, it is better to use less 
alum, say three ounces to the pound, or even as little 
as two. It is well to add a little cream of tartar; 
while not essential, it does increase the brilliance 
and sparkle of the colors. 

And now for a few things to bear in mind: 

Don’t use too much alum, it makes the wool 
sticky. 

Don’t enter the goods unless both the alum and the 
cream of tartar are completely dissolved, or you will 
get uneven dyeing later. 

Don’t forget to have your wool wet before you put 
it in the mordanting bath; do this by rinsing it first in 
a bath of soft warm water of the same temperature 
as the mordant; lift the goods from one to the other 
after squeezing gently to get most of the water out. 

Don’t try to work in a small vessel. Neither the 
mordanting nor the dying will be a success if the 
goods are crowded. 

Don’t forget to turn the goods gently, in such a 
way as to keep them separated and opened. 

Remember THIS IS NOT THE DYE-BATH; 
that comes next. 

A pound of wool may sound like quite a lot, and 
you may not wish to use so much at once, in which 
case the quantities may be only half or a quarter of 
those given above. Just the same, all the wool you 
are going to use has to be mordanted anyway, 
whether it is to be dyed red, or green, or yellow, so 
it may be just as well to mordant the whole pound 
(16 one-ounce skeins) at one time or at least half a 
pound. 

There are several ways in which the mordanting 
process may be modified; one is that some people 
prefer to let the goods stand in the mordanting bath 
overnight, allowing them to cool slowly, rather than 
taking them right off the stove and out of the bath 
after half an hour’s simmering. Another point is that 
you need not wait for three or four days before using 
the mordanted wool, if that is not convenient, but it 
is essential that the wool be dry; and it must be 
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thoroughly washed and rinsed before mordanting so 
that it will be free from any grease or dressing that 
may have been in it. 

PREPARING THE DYE-BATH 

The dyeing is no more difficult than was the mor- 
danting, but it has to be done in the best way if you 
hope to get the best results. The first step, obviously 
enough, is to get the dye out of the bark, or roots, or 
leaves, or even the whole plant. Break or chop it up, 
and, if necessary, put it through a meat mincer. Then 
let it stand overnight in enough water to cover; this 
will usually give you a strongly colored, heavy dye 
solution in the morning. Strain this through four 
thicknesses of cheesecloth, and with the solid matter 
still in the cheesecloth, tie a string firmly round the 
top so as to make a bag from which fragments can- 
not escape. There is still some colour left in this ma- 
terial, so boil it for a while, and add this water you 
boiled it in to the dye you already have. Then make 
this up to the four gallons needed for your dye-bath, 
bring it to a luke-warm temperature, and your dye- 
bath is ready. 

Bring out your mordanted wool, rinse it well in 
water of the same temperature as your dye-bath, 
squeeze it gently without wringing to get out most 
of the water, just as you did while mordanting, and 
enter it in the dye-bath. Keep stirring it gently, but 
steadily, keeping the goods opened out. Gradually 
bring the dye-bath to the boiling point, and keep it 
simmering for about half an hour. During this time 
some of the water in the dye-bath will boil away; 


if it gets too low, lift the goods out, add hot water, 
and stir the dye-bath well before returning the goods 
to it. 

When the dyeing is finished, lift the goods from the 
dye-bath and transfer them to a rinsing bath of the 
same temperature; rinse thoroughly and transfer to 
a slightly cooler bath; continue this rinsing and 
cooling till the last rinse water comes away quite 
clear. Insufficient rinsing is the cause of a lot of 
poor dyeing. In rinsing, squeeze the water gently 
from the goods, but don’t wring or twist the wool. 
When all the loose dye has been extracted, roll the 
wool in a clean towel or some other piece of cloth 
to absorb any remaining water, shake out the wool 
and hang it in the shade to dry. See that the spot 
you choose for drying will stay in the shade for 
some time, as the wool has to be left till it is quite 
dry, especially if it is already woven into cloth; don’t 
try to iron it while it is still damp or you may get 
streaks. Let dry thoroughly and then damp or wash 
it before ironing. 

Now here are the directions again in brief: 

Crush the dye-plant. 

Soak it in enough water to cover, overnight. 

Boil dye-plant for an hour more or less. 

Strain and add liquid to the dye-bath. 

Enter goods and simmer for half an hour. 

Rinse till clear, and hang in shade to dry. 

And here are a few more things to remember: 

Use soft water; filtered rain water, or water from 
a running stream, if it is not hard. If the only water 
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LILY MILLS COMPANY, SHELBY, N.C. Dept. Cc 
‘ Please send samples, prices and copy of your 

latest booklet, ‘Hand Weaving Suggestions.” 
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of Wool and Linen 


A dependable source of everything in cotton yarns for 
the hand weaver—designed by, and for, hand weavers 
exclusively. Approved by foremost experts. Recom- 
mended in all institutes. Sold direct from manufacturer to you. 
Free copy of latest Bulletin,'‘Practical Weaving oe 

Suggestions.”... Contains a complete Weaving ~~ 
Chart for Lily Yarns. 
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Attention All Readers 


ARTISTS ° CRAFTSMEN ° DESIGNERS 


Don't fail to enter in the First 


competition sponsored by 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


All entrees must be in March Ist. Winning 
designs will be reproduced in the May issue 
of this magazine. For full details read the 
description of the competition on page 22 
of this issue, or write us at the address given 


below. 
REMEMBER THE DATE — MARCH Ist 


Be sure not to miss this opportunity 


FUN EDUCATION WORK 


CRAFT HORIZONS 


485 MADISON AVENUE e NEW YORK CITY 
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